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Hy 
COACH! 


Pardon us for shouting but we want 
to call your attention to our special 
gymnasium floor finish... GYMLOH 
... the finish that is receiving con- 
stantly increasing attention... of 
course we think it's the best non-slip- 
pery gym floor finish on the market 
and we'd appreciate an opportunity 
of going over the advantages of 
GYMLOH with you at your conven- 
ience...there is no cost or obligation 
entailed . . . so why not investigate 
one of the most popular finishes 
now! Write ''Midland Maintenance 


Service" MIDLAND Chemical Lab- 


oratories, Inc., Dubuque, lowa. 
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WARN YOUR PLAYERS= 


A supporter that doesn’t give 
lasting support is dangerous 











BADLY MADE SUPPORTERS lose elas 


ear MADE sPORTRS oni Superior Webbing of Bike Supporters 
oon ene Guarantees Snug Support 


@ Leading coaches and trainers all over the country know the 
importance of fine equipment in the successful development of 
winning teams. They know that the supporters worn by athletes 
are among the most vital single pieces of equipment. They 
know that badly made supporters that fail to give adequate, 
lasting support can endanger the health of their athletes—give 
them false security—cause discomfort—even serious injury. 
They know that poorly made supporters are expensive because 
they don’t wear—lose their elasticity. 


That’s why these coaches and trainers play safe with a 
supporter they know about—a supporter they can count on. 
They order Bike—a supporter made with superior high-grade 
webbing—a supporter worn by 2 out of 3* athletes throughout 





the country! 
BIKE WEB SUPPORTERS, because of P . 
superior materials and workman- Don’t take chances with your athletes. Play safe 
ship, retain shape and elasticity P ! ‘ ! 
even after repeated laundering. with the best! Order Bike! 


*Impartial survey by A. C. Nielsen Co. revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike 





SALES AGENTS: A.S. Callaway & Co., 275 Broadway, New York + Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
McDonald & Billmire, 604 Mission Street, San Francisco * John H. Graham & Company, Inc., 105 Duane Street, New York 
H. B. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Ave., Dallas 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 1 Wy xi tsa streetcusags 
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Muscular Endurance 


Athletes can now be imbued with an increased reserve 
of muscular energy which results in greater and longer- 
lasting power. Scientific tests * have demonstrated that 
by feeding two ounces of pure gelatine daily the capac- 
ity for drive and sustained exertion is stepped up.* 
This seems to be brought about by the conversion of 
certain food substances in gelatine into phosphocrea- 
tine, the immediate source of muscular energy.” 


After Knox Gelatine feedings, athletes report that they 
are capable of more prolonged, more strenuous exer- 
tion. They feel less tired after practice periods and 
after contests. Trainers have found fewer injuries in 
athletes on the Knox Gelatine regime, which they at- 
tribute to improved muscular control. 


USE THE KNOX GELATINE ENERGY FORMULAS! 


* Knox Sparkling Gelatine was used 1 “Proceedings of the Society for 
in these tests. It is 100% pure U.S.P. Experimental Biology and Medi- 
Gelatine—85% protein in easily di- cine,” 40:157, 1939. 


gestible form — contains no sugar 


and should not be confused with . P , 
factory-flavored, sugar-laden dessert 2 Best & Taylor — “Physiological 


powders. Basis of Medical Practice,” 1937. 





KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES 
DEPT. 194, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 


Please send literature 








Dili kok ioé did sme bb dalds bERGET ss da eee ededae eee 
on how to use Knox 
Gelatine for increas- 
a Gameet ...... o0c0 se cake eencdschscqnabh axa 
ing muscular energy 
and endurance. 

City State 
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@ A team of good basketball players can make a 
game of it even in sweat-stained, shabby shorts. 
But dress that same team in these new, colorful, 
inspiring Wilson Uniforms and they will play 
inspired basketball. There’s something to being 
well uniformed that puts a team on its toes. 
Showmanship is a vital part in any team’s suc- 
cess in these modern times. And there’s no more 
important feature in modern sports showmanship 
than these new styles in uniforms by Wilson. A 
few of the new 1940 styles are shown. There are 
many more, all available in your team or school 
colors. Get in touch with us about your equip- 
ment for the 1940 season. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


DRESS YOUR TEAM FOR 





E58—SHIRT. One-color body with two-color knit in- 
sert down center of front. And two-color side inserts 
with two-color neck trim. PANTS. Solid color body 
with two-tone knit alternating inserts down sides and 
halfway around bottom of legs. Made with belt loops 
and set-on waistband. 


E59—SHIRT. Solid color body with alternating striped 
neck and armhole trim, with alternating striped inserts 
down sides. PANTS. Solid color body with alternating 
striped knit inserts down sides and half way around bot- 
tom. Contrasting color belt loops and set-on waistband. 


E60—SHIRT. Solid color body with contrasting color 
jockey satin V panel design sewed on front. PANTS. 
Solid color body with contrasting color panels on sides 
of both legs. Contrasting color belt loops with set-on 
waistband. 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
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€670—ENSEMBLE—SHIRT. Button front, 
turn-down collar. Contrasting color lapels 
and shoulder insert front and back. Con- 
trasting color sleeves, two-button cuff trim. 
Sewed center seam. Two sewed tucks from 
shoulder insert in back. Two cut-in pockets, 
contrasting trim. PANTS. Slack style—Zip- 
per fly front. Tunnel belt loops. Knit crotch 
gusset and sewed-in crease with contrasting 
color cuffs. 


€669—ENSEMBLE—SHIRT. Hook- 
less fastener, turn-down ¢ollar, regu- 
lar sleeves with contrasting color in- 
serts at shoulder, sleeve ends and side 
seams. Two-color cuffs and waist- 
band. Slash pockets with contrasting 
color trim. PANTS. Elastic waist, con- 
trasting color bottoms and side in- 
serts. Hookless fastener at sides. 


BASKETBALL 





(586 JACKET 
C598 SLACKS 


The C586 JACKET and C598 SLACKS 
are illustrated above to show how the 
regular Wilson Warm-up Apparel 
appears in full color combinations. 
These of course can be made up in 
any combinations to carry out your 
school colors. 

Write for complete Wilson Catalog 
of new developments in Basketballs 
and other equipment. 


———— ee 


WILSON SPORTING 
GOODS Co. 


Chicago, New York and 
Other Leading Cities 


277 Wilson 


Za a 
id BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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We are 

proud to announce 
that Floorcraft Protecto 
Gym Seal was chosen as the 
permanent floor finish in one of the 
country’s newest and most modern school 


buildings. 


“Protecto Gym Seal has proven its durability and sure foot- 
ing feature. It is tops among the finishes I have used in my coaching 


career.” , 
Harold Isaacson, Coach 


DURABILITY FEATURE PROVEN 


“It certainly can take it. Our floor was finished three years ago 
and after Big Ten Conference play and constant intramural use 


it looks like new.” 
Arthur ‘Dutch’ Lonborg 


Basketball Coach 
Northwestern University 


Let us prove to you that Protecto Gym Seal will give you a floor that is durable, mark- 
proof, assurance against falls and in every way the best floor you have used. Write 


for full particulars and prices. A quart trial-size can of PROTECTO GYM SEAL 
will be sent for 50 cents to cover postage and packing. Try it on your center jump 


circle and test results. 


FLOORCRAFT LABORATORIES 


M. V. HANLEY, PRES. 
1328 SHERMAN AVE. EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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R , 
«COURT STA Kang?” 


CONVERSE 


ALL STARS 


THERE’S one chief reason why 
Converse “Chuck” Taylor ALL 
STARS out-sell any other basketball 
shoe made. They out-perform. 


Next to smart headwork, good foot- 
work is the thing that makes shoot- 
ing stars scintillate on the hardwood 
floor. That’s exactly why ALL 
STARS are preferred above all 
others. College or pro team; 
high school or industrial 
team; experienced player or 
novice—ALL STARS are the 


universal favorite. 


ALL STARS favor your feet 
—give you that sure-stop 
traction; they’re light to 


“speed the winged foot, yet sturdy 


and durable for a season of the 
toughest contests—and they add 


handsome appearance to foot-fitted 
comfort. 


For better performance in every 
game; for more wins on the season’s 
score sheet... say “ALL STARS” to 


your dealer. 


NEW YORK: 200 Church St 
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place of leather for fit, comfort and wear. 


. APPEARANCE. Nothing looks as neat and 


trim on the foot as an all-leather shoe. 


. HIGH CUT PATTERN. This scientific design 


assures greater ankle support without binding 
or cutting. 


- ALL WIDTHS—PERFECT FIT. This insures per- 


fect foot@sdpport and eliminates blisters. 


LEATHER TOE SNUBBERS. Provide a smooth, 
even drag and prevent tripping. 


VENTILATING EYELETS. Air condition the 
feet—keep them cooler and more comfortable. 
NON-SKID SOLES. Dust-proof tread. The 


BASKETBALL SHOES, 


sion ip 


. SOFT LEATHER UPPERS. Nothing takes the 


9. 
10. 
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12. 





fastest, toughest, longest wearing sole in service 
today. 


- SPONGE RUBBER CUSHIONED HEELS. Act 


as shock absorbers —lessen strain and foot 
fatigue. 

LEATHER INSOLES. For foot-health, Permits 
the foot to breathe and reduces offensive odors. 
MOULDED LEATHER COUNTERS. Vitally 
important to proper heel and ankle support. 
THE SPOT POCKET. Provides positive player 
identification and permanent record of opar's 
number. 

NUMBERING CARDS. We furnish these cards 
for use in Spot pockets. Makes it easy for 
equipment man to number shoes. 


WIHTCHELL-SHEILL CO. ¢ 1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. « CHICAGO 
Since 1898— Athletic Shoe Specialists 
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LTHOUGH it is a severe blow to 
A my pride to say so, I suppose I 
will have to admit that there is a 
tougher position to play on the football 
team than center. Having played that po- 
sition for eight years, I was of the opinion 
that coaches batted the brains out of a cen- 
ter and then put him into the backfield. 
However, the longer I coach football the 
more I believe that the guard’s position is 
one of the toughest of all spots on the pres- 
ent day football team. 

We may talk about the unsung hero 
being the blocking back all we want to, but 
as far as this writer is concerned the guard 
is all that and more. The blocking back at 
least can attract a little attention in the 
defense out in the wide open spaces. But 
Mr. Guard is put in there where things 
happen and happen fast. Worst of all, 
there are at least six or seven big men on 
each side of him keeping him from being 
seen. 

With the advent of milling and chang- 
ing defenses during the past four years, 
coaches have had to develop more checks 
on their blocking back than ever before. 
Where the chief blocker formerly was lo- 
cated in the backfield, now we have the 
guard taking over many of these behind- 
the-line responsibilities. 

The guard of today first must meet cer- 
tain physical qualifications. He must be 
well built, not too tall, strong legged, and 
must have plenty of endurance and wind. 
He must be a quick thinker, possess split- 
second reflexive action, and above all, he 
must be endowed with the ability to keep 
his eyes open at all times. 

The guard must not only have a thor- 
ough knowledge of defensive play, but he 
must also be well schooled in at least a 
dozen fundamental movements to fulfill 
his responsibilities involved in a repertoire 
of team plays. In fulfilling these assign- 
ments, he must have developed that 
phase of mind over matter to such a point 
that within a split second he can vary his 
intended block to one required by a 
changed situation. 

We have attempted to film one of our 
guards at work behind the line to show the 
fundamentals employed by this man at dif- 
ferent stages of his assignment. Explana- 
tions of the blocks follow each series of 
pictures, but I might add that perhaps 
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more work is put in on the guard positions 
than on any other. The importance of 
good guards is apparent in the statement 
that “all it takes to trip an All-American 
back is a leg or an arm.” The way must 
be cleared and I believe we all acknowledge 
that the interference runners are the ones 
that do most of the clearing. 

Much of our practice time is spent on 
two items, line pulling and shoulder block- 
ing; line pulling, because it involves teach- 
ing the stance, fast starting, correct run- 
ning form and the art of running low with 
a solid base and lateral stability; the 
shoulder block, because it involves ability 
to follow through, development of leg 
drive, ability to keep the eyes open, head 
up, tail down, feet spread on contact with 
an opponent and shoulder breadth by the 
use of the arm as illustrated in one of the 
pictures on shoulder blocking. In general, 
I believe that any boy who first learns 
to shoulder-block correctly, automatically 
learns how to tackle. At the same time he 
becomes a good pass protector, body, re- 
verse body, or down-field blocker with less 
instruction than otherwise. 


As Go the 


Guards 


By Stan Williamson 


Head Line Coach 
Kansas State College 






A hard, resounding shoulder block gives 
the coach as much of a thrill as the long 
run for a touchdown. However, ends and 
tackles who hand-fight or fade only to fight 
back into the hole, and waiting tackles and 
ends offer a problem to a guard designated 
to work on that type of player. Although 
the form in the pictures illustrating the 
combination shoulder and body block is 
comparatively poor, the pictures illustrate 
the point, that there is happy medium be- 
tween the two blocks and that the straight 
shoulder block or straight body block alone 
is not sufficient. Therefore, this combina- 
tion block has been incorporated with some 
degree of success. The head is driven hard 
in front of the defensive man instead of 
back of him, making contact with the in- 
side shoulder instead of the outside. If 
unexpected resistance then is offered by the 
defensive man, the guard or blocker has 
sufficient initial power to stop the charge 
of the defensive man and to set him up for 
a quick body block. 

On the other hand, if the end should 
quickly fade a few steps, the blocker can 
keep his feet along with the wing-man, and 
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I. The Pivot Post 


then employ a quick body block and still 
be in a position to force him out and away 
from the hole that he intends to go 
through. This same block is used on punt 


‘protection and pass protection when the 


object is to force the defensive linemen out. 
PIVOT POST 
(Series I) 

HERE we have the non-pressure blocker 

employing a crotch block in acting as a 
pivot . He has driven his head directly 
into the crotch of the defensive man. This 
not only stops the forward charge of the 
opponent but sets up the defensive man for 
the pressure blocker. A great many coaches 
are using this style of pivot posting, partic- 
ularly with their ends and wing-back on the 


tackle. 
PRESSURE BLOCKER 
(Series II) 


IN the pressure block, the initial movement 
of the offensive man must be made into 
the defensive man hard. The leg gather and 
fast pivot follow immediately after the 
first hard charge into the defensive man. The 
pressure blocker should never have to worry 
about breaking away from his team mate. 
The chief objective of the post is to keep 
contact always with the man doing the pres- 
sure work. Notice the pivot post using his 
shoulder instead of the crotch block. 


LINE PULLING 

(Series III) 
"THESE pictures show the action of a guard 
stepping back and forward in pulling out 
of the line. His left foot and knee come out 
fast and hard, aided by the swing of his left 
arm. The body is not raised up but remains 
as low as possible. The drive is taken from 
the ball of the right foot. Notice the perfect 
use of the arms in running as well as in pull- 
ing. The hardest fundamental to acquire, 

it is one of the most valuable. 


LINE PULLING 
(Series IV ) 

"THESE pictures illustrate a guard employ- 

ing the cross-over method of pulling. The 
inside leg in this instance does not leave the 
ground, but is used as a post on which to 
swing. This is probably the fastest technique 
used by linemen in swinging out of the line. 
The offensive team mate next to the lineman 
using this style of pulling must, if possible, 
move his near leg in order that he will 
not trip the lineman as he pulls. This type 
of pulling is often done by split ends that 
lead plays and by ends that pull with their 
tackles as is the case in many double wing- 
back plays. 


LINE PULLING 
(Series V) 

‘THs series shows a guard’s technique in 

stepping out of the line on plays in which 
he is employed as a trap blocker, or an im- 
mediate interference runner on delayed plays 
inside of tackle. As the left foot swings back, 
he does not try to pick up yardage, but 
merely tries to place himself in the best posi- 
tion to fulfill his assignment. Although this 
method of pulling is not used a great deal, 
it is important on some plays. 


SHOULDER BLOCKING 
(Series VI) 

HIS series illustrates the shoulder block 
under full speed. The guard has pulled 
hard and fast with his body in a normal run- 
ing position, but low, his arms working, 
pany close together as in a regular running 
stride. The second shot shows the beginning 
of the leg spread immediately prior to con- 











II. The Pressure Blocker 
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III. Line Pulling IV. Line Pulling 
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VI. Shoulder Blocking 


tact. This is absolutely necessary in shoulder 
blocking as it assures the blocker of lateral 
stability and body position so that he may 
follow any quick fake or movement on the 
part of the man being blocked. The third 
picture illustrates the necessity of the blocker 
keeping his head up and his eyes glued on 
the spot that he wishes to contact. In the 
remaining pictures notice the straightness and 
rigidity of the back on contact. The block- 
er’s head is up in good shape, visuality ex- 
cellent; the left arm is extended, broadening 
the shoulder to twice its normal width, the 
legs in perfect position to accomplish possi- 
bly the most important thing about shoulder 
blocking, the follow-through. 


BODY BLOCKING 
(Series VII) 


HE success of this block lies, in a great 

measure, in the ability of the guard to 
run as he does on all of his blocks on the 
opponent; that is, straight at the defensive 
man. The head nod comes fast, and the feet 
should be in the best possible position to 
throw the weight into the defensive man. A 
guard must keep pressure into the opponent 
by staying off his knees at all times. This 
block is imperative chiefly because we never 
know how the opposing ends are going to 
play or react as they move across the en. 
We acknowledge that the shoulder block is 
the best for the football player but still agree 
that he has more chance of getting his op- 
ponents with the body block if they are on 
the move and not planted on the spot wait- 
ing for the shoulder block. 


COMBINATION SHOULDER 
AND BODY BLOCK 


(Series VIII) 

HIS block is a combination shoulder and 

body block and can be used on defensive 
tackles as well as on ends. The guard drives 
hard into the opponent employing the same 
technique as a shoulder block with the ex- 
ception that he uses his opposite shoulder. 
His charge must be hard, his leg position 
good. In the first three pictures you see the 
straight shoulder charge; in the last three 
pictures the quick whipping into the high- 
back block. 


THE OUTSIDE BLOCK 
(Series IX) 

IN these pictures yeu see an offensive guard 

faking a shoulder block, then hooking his 
opponent in, making a wide play possible. 
The guard must run directly at the end as he 
does when he employs a shoulder block, then 
prior to contact, sweep out fast with his out- 
side leg and come back hard into the end. 
His leg position must be good and his re- 
covery immediate. Upon contact, he drives 
hard on his hands and feet around the end 
in order to keep his body always between 
that end and the ball-carrier, as is illustrated. 


PASS PROTECTION 
(Series X) 

(THESE pictures illustrate one method of 

protecting the passer. The guard comes 
fast at the defensive man with one objective; 
that is, oo his head and shoulder into 
the end with his head between the rusher 
and the passer. He must keep his legs well 
a back solid, and head up. His chief 

jective is to retain the pressure and to pre- 
vent him from cutting into the passer. These 
pictures illustrate this clearly. If the 
shoulder can be kept in the defensive man, 
the blocker can force the rusher on the 
passer. If, however, he loses shoulder con- 
tact, he can swing into a body block, as shown 
in the film. 
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VII. Body Blocking 
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VIII. Combination Shoulder and Body IX. The Outside Block 
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Principles of Play Construction 


By Paul Stagg 
Football Coach, Springtield College 


since its beginning in the dim past. 

This change in the game has been 
due to changes in the times, to changes in 
the rules and to the far too few adven- 
turous souls that have experimented and 
given the game new types of offense and 
defense. There are still an infinite number 
of undeveloped possibilities in football. 

In the field of offense, there are certain 
principles which are followed consciously 
or unconsciously in play construction. The 
principles outlined are not meant to be 
rules, but guides that may be changed or 
broken in individual cases. However, they 
still hold true for the general run of plays. 

It would be well to state that no forma- 
tion is perfect; when a desirable position 
is gained for one type of attack, something 
is lost for another type of attack. 


F OOTBALL has changed a great deal 


End Runs 


1. The best position for the man car- 
rying the ball is five to seven yards back 
(Diagram 1). A depth of five to seven 
yards is needed to get around a charging 
defensive end without having to circle 
back. That type of circling slows the play 
down and does not help to obtain a good 
blocking angle on the end. It is very 
difficult to prevent a driving defensive end 
from getting three or four yards into the 
offensive territory. On reverses, the spin 
is expected to decoy the defensive end into 
a shallow position, so that with blocking, 
the ball-carrier can circle the end. 

2. The best position for the blocker of 
the end is back three yards. This is bet- 
ter than one yard (Diagram 2). Since 
the blockers of the defensive end want to 
make their contact to the outside, the 
deeper position helps the block; i.e., the 
fullback in the Notre Dame offense. A 
deep position for all blockers prevents 
them from being caught in so easily by the 
charging end. 

3. The nearer the ball-carrier is to the 
end to be circled (laterally), the greater 


his chance of getting around. By later- 
ally is meant along the line of scrimmage 
and not closer to the line of scrimmage. 
It is assumed that the blockers are in po- 
sition ahead of the runner. 

4. The closer the blockers are to the end 
(laterally) the better, provided the ball- 
carrier is not too far away. A quick con- 
tact will prevent an end from getting in 
deep or sliding. 


Tackle Plays—Inside and Outside 


1. Depth is not so important except to 
allow the blockers to get ahead of the 
ball-carrier, to allow for faking and to ob- 
tain a good blocking angle on the end or 
tackle. 

2. The defensive man on the inside of 
the hole needs to be contacted fast. This 
prevents the defensive man from driving 
in too deep and getting in the way of the 
blockers and runner (Diagram 3). 

3. The defensive man on the outside of 
the hole can be either contacted fast or be 
let in and mousetrapped. My interpreta- 
tion of a mousetrap is any lineman that 
is not contacted on the line of scrimmage, 
but is let through to be hit from the side. 
Therefore, an end is usually mousetrapped 
on inside plays. 


Straight Bucks 


1. The most effective bucking position is 
three to four yards back. This allows the 
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DIAG. 2 





ball-carrier to get into the hole as soon as 
it opens and before there is time for it to 
close. 

2. It is desirable to have at least one 
blocker enter the hole ahead of the ball- 
carrier, except occasionally on the goal 
line. 

3. Each of the defensive guards is 
usually contacted by two men, except on 
a mousetrap, where one man is let through. 


Spinners 


1. Usually three to four and a half 
yards back is best for spinning. The tend- 
ency is for the spinner to be too far back, 
in which case the hole closes before the 
ball-carrier reaches it. Half spinners are 
faster than full spinners. 

2. The best initial position for the man 
to receive the ball from the spinner is be- 
hind the spinner or even with him (Dia- 
gram 4). Very often this is not possible, 
but the position will be attained in the 
first step or two after the ball is passed. 
The spinner would like to be going down 
the field or at least laterally, when he gets 
the ball. 


Blocking Backs 
1. Methods of faking a single defensive 


man or men into good position to be 
blocked are: (a) Spinners. (b) Cross 


steps. (c) Cutbacks. (d) In-and-outs 
(end runs). (e) Fake into the line with a 
lateral. (f) Shovel passes. (g) Fake 


passes or kicks. 

2. For all-around play there should be 
at least one back within one and a half 
yards of the line of scrimmage in a favor- 
able position for blocking (Diagram 5). 
Men blocking on mousetraps should be 
close to the line of scrimmage, either in- 
itially or as preliminary to the block. 

3. Blockers, expected to be part of the 
interference ahead of the ball-carrier, 
should be closer to the hole than the run- 
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ner, unless some provision has been made 
for them to get ahead. It is best to have 
the personal interferer within a couple of 
yards of the runner. 


Guards—Pulling Men Out of the Line 


1. A guard pulling out must go around 
two men. This principle is being broken 
now by good teams, but holds good as a 
principle. 

2. Not more than one guard may be 
pulled, that is ahead of the initial ball- 
carrier—one other may be even. On the 

(Continued on page 61) 
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What the Quarterback 
Needs to Know 


By Dana C. McLendon 


Ponce de Leon Hig School, Coral Gables, Florida 


IRST of all, every quarterback must 
P vee the down, the yardage to be 
gained, the position of his team on 
the field, the time, the score, and the rules. 

In addition to these minor requirements, 
the quarterback must have a knowledge of 
what is generally considered good field 
strategy; he must know his plays and 
what they are planned to accomplish; he 
must know the strength and weakness of 
each opponent; he must be familiar with 
the strength and weakness of every de- 
fense and with the strength and weakness 
of his own team mates. I shall take up 
these requirements in the form of sugges- 
tions direct to the quarterbacks. 

Perhaps the best method by which you 
quarterbacks may get. an idea of field 
strategy is by the use of a field map. How- 
ever, I believe that it is poor policy for 
your coaches to tie your hands by demand- 
ing rigid adherence to any preconceived 
plan. The map is to be used merely as a 
guide and not as a blueprint. Its rules 
are not to be considered inviolate. Ini- 
tiative should be permitted and en- 
couraged. 


FIELD STRATEGY 


The Danger Zone. (0-10). Kick on first 
or second down. Exceptions to this rule: 
When the ball is near the side lines; a 
strong. wind against you; few seconds until 
the half or end of the game; ahead in the 
score near the end of the game, and other 
situations where it is advisable to “freeze” 
the ball. 

The Running and Kicking Zone (10-30). 
Try a play or two. Kick third down, un- 
less you have short yardage for first down 
or need to keep possession of the ball. 
Watch for a quick-kick opportunity. Fake 
kicks are good here. 

The Passing and Running Zone (30-40). 
Begin to open up. Kick on fourth down, 
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even if you have only inches to go. Watch 
for a quick-kick opportunity. Use only 
long passes, no flat passes. Use sweeps, 
off-tackle plays and good ground gainers. 
Avoid plays that involve much danger of 
losing the ball. Try for a long gain. 

The 40-40 Zone. Use long passes on 
first, second and third downs. Open up 
more. Use shovel passes, reverses, passes, 
etc. Run plays faster. Use best ground 
gainers on first down. 

The Thinking Zone (40-20). Take a 
chance. Open up. Try for a long gain. 

The Scoring Zone (20-10). Keep near 
the middle of the field. Use the best run- 
ning plays. Crack the opponent’s weak- 
est point. Kick, if necessary. Try to 
score from here. Use any method to score. 
Speed up play. Call on each man for his 
effort to score. Use any method to 
score—conservation plays, tricks. Use 
best ball-carrier, best plays. Do not pass 
if the running attack is going well. 

Goal-Line Offense Zone (5-0). Do not 
hit the middle near the goal line. Avoid 
giving the ball to a fumbler. Use your 
best back and best plays. On first down, 
use a good slant. 
cut-back. On third down, use a wide play 
or reverse. On fourth down, use a pass, 
wide play or reverse. Avoid use of spin- 
ners on the goal line. Spinners using trap 
plays on tackles are, however, sometimes 
effective. Avoid making a touchback. 
Look over the defense carefully on the goal 
line to note any change the opponents have 
made. This is important. Show the op- 
ponents plays in your build-up that they 
have not seen before. Do not take chances 
on tricky laterals or multiple-pass plays 
on first or second downs that may result 
in a large loss of yardage. 


Dry Field Strategy 
Never carry the ball, when deep in your 


On second down, use a. 


own terrritory, more than two downs. (See 
strategy map explanations for excep- 
tions.) 

Kick on third down unless you are a 
short distance from first down such as a 
yard or two yards. 

Run plays slowly into the wind, faster 
when the wind is with you. 

If you have only an inch to go in your 
own territory on fourth down, kick! Vio- 
late this rule only when your team must 
try to keep the ball. 

If your team is behind in the last few 
minutes of the game, take any chance in 
any part of the field to win or tie. If the 
game is definitely lost, do not give the 
opponents a chance to pile up a large score 
by capitalizing on your reckless tactics. 

If the score is against you, open up. 
First period, score 7-0, take some chances. 
First or second period, score 9-0 or 14-0, 
open up, take more chances. Second half, 
score 7-0, take some chances. Second half, 
score 9-0, 14-0, use everything. 

If you are ahead in the second half, 
play more deliberately and hold the ball 
as long as possible. Do not throw a for- 
ward pass that involves much danger. 

When the wind is against your team, do 
not kick on first down. Try to gain as 
much ground as possible on running plays 
to offset loss on exchange of punts. Play 
should be more deliberate, awaiting change 
of goals at the quarter. 

Wet, Muddy Day 

Play a safer brand of football. Depend 
on the kicking game. Use safe plays. 
Play for breaks. However, if the oppo- 
nents have good offense and weaker de- 
fense, hang on to the ball. If they have a 
good defense and no offense, let them have 
the ball. Use every stunt to block punts. 
Hawk the ball for fumbles. Tackle the 
ball to cause fumbles. 
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When Not to Pass 


Do not pass when inside your own 35- 
yard line, early in the game with the score 
even. 


Do not pass when ahead, late in the 
game. Violation of this rule has lost more 
games than any other mistake that a quar- 
terback can make. 

Do not pass when near the opponent’s 
goal line with the running attack going 
well. 


When to Kick 


Probability of a blocked kick increases 
on each down. Kick on first or second 
down when inside your own 15-yard line. 
Kick on second or third down when inside 
your own 30-yard line. Kick on third or 
fourth down when inside your own 40-yard 
line. Kick on fourth down when beyond 
your own 40-yard line. Never lose the ball 
outside the opponent’s 25-yard line. Kick 
out of bounds. With a good favoring wind, 
do not hesitate to kick on first down any- 
where back of the 50-yard line. When in 
doubt about the success of your offense, 
kick. If you have a good kicker, who can 
out-kick your opponent’s, use the kicking 
game to gain yardage. 


KNOWLEDGE OF PLAYS 


As a quarterback you must know your 
plays thoroughly. This is one of the most 
important factors in running a team. You 
must know what each play is designed to 
do, its place in relation to other plays in 
a system, and the type of defense against 
which it will succeed. You should know 
the assignment of every man on every 
play. 

In building up plays, you should estab- 
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lish situations. It is not good tactics to 
stop using a play after one or two at- 
tempts, if the play does not succeed, pro- 
viding the weakness that it was designed 
to attack still exists. All plays should be 
built in series, designed to start off alike 
and end up differently. After you have 
built up a play and have the opponents 
expecting it, you should use a variation 
of the same play. You should use the sim- 
pler plays to build up the long gainers, 
not the long gainers to build up short 
gainers. It is trite, of course, to say that 
you should plan your moves several plays 
in advance. You should always have in 
mind a play that can give your team great 
power for a desperately needed yard or 
two. You must, however, know what all 
plays in the system that you are using are 
expected to accomplish. 

Straight and Slants. Probability of gain 
or loss small. These are the sure gainers. 

Cut-backs, in and out runs, spinners. 
Possibility of slight loss, and possibility of 


‘a good gain. 


Sweeps, reverses, multiple pass plays, 
lateral pass plays. Possibility of substan- 
tial loss, also of long gain. The number of 
times a ball changes hands increases the 
possibility of a fumble. 

Forward Pass. Considerable possibility 
of losing the ball and possibility of a long 
gain. Possibility of losing a down with no 
gain or loss of yardage is great. 

Punt. Use as offensive as well as defen- 
sive weapon. Watch for quick-kick op- 
portunities. Plays may also be associated 
with situations such as: First-down plays, 
two-yard plays, third-down plays, position 
plays, check plays, psychological plays, 
side-line plays, five-yard line plays, talk- 
ing plays, trick plays, and, of course, the 
famous touchdown plays. At the same 
time you should realize that good, crisp 


blocking will turn a two-yard play into a 
touchdown. 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESSES 
OF EACH OPPONENT 


It is a major part of your job to know 
the strength and weakness of all the de- 
fenses. You must be alert to any changes 
in the opponent’s defense at any time. 
You have been instructed by your coaches 
to look the defense over after each play. 
You must know which defensive man made 
each tackle and why he made it. Then you 
can set about correcting this fault. 

In looking over the opponent’s defense, 
you must see how the ends play. Do they 
smash, box, drift, or play normal games? 
Can one blocker handle the end? Do 
they drop back on passes? Do the tackles 
play the end’s inside shoulder, head on, 
or outside? Do they charge, drift or 
wait? Do they use hands and body well? 
Can they be mousetrapped? Can the end 
handle them by himself? Do the guards 
play low and fast across the line, hit or 
drift? Do they play territorial assign- 
ments? Do they drop back for passes? 

How do the backers-up play? Can the 
backers-up be faked out of position? Do 
they come up fast? Do they cover man- 
to-man or zone on passes? Do they play 
close behind the line? Do the halfbacks 
come up fast on runs? Do they let for- 
ward-pass receivers get behind them? Are 
they flatfooted or alert? How do they 
cover on passes—zone, man-to-man, re- 
volving pass defense? Is the safety fast 
and shifty? Does he catch punts well? 
Does he come up close to the line of scrim- 
mage on first or second downs? 

Study the following special situations, 


with the accompanying suggestions. 
LEFT END. Comes across fast; ten- 
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dency to smash; hard tackler; heavy. 
Suggestion: A smashing end is weaker 
on plays to his outside. Use in-and-out 
plays, fake bucks into the line and lateral 
out. On plays where one man fakes block- 
ing the end, another blocks him and vice 


versa. Put more blockers on the tough 
player. 
LEFT TACKLE. Big, slow charger; 
favors outside; uses his hand well. 
Suggestion: A big tackle who is hard to 
move should have two men on him. If 


he jams outside, use inside tackle plays. 
Cross-blocking by the line is often good. 
On tackles that use the hands well, ends 
must use head and shoulder fakes to get 
under his hands or use forearms to knock 
(Continued on page 41) 


Six-Man Football 


Physical Conditioning in 
Six-Man Football 


By John A. Quade 
High School, Hardy, Nebraska 


IX-MAN football has enjoyed a 
tremendous growth and a steady in- 
crease in popularity since its incep- 

tion in 1934. In 1938, approximately 2500 
high schools played the game on an in- 
terscholastic basis, and, in addition, many 
schools introduced six-man football as an 
intramural sport or to develop reserve ma- 
terial. The year 1939 promises to be a 
banner year for the abbreviated game, 
since there is a possibility of well over 
4000 high schools supporting a varsity 
six-man team. 

The new sport is essentially a small- 
school game; that is, it can be played by 
schools which might find it impossible to 
support the regular eleven-man game. A 
coach in a high school introducing six-man 
football must not make the mistake of 
buying inferior equipment, and should in- 
sist that the players keep in top-notch 
physical condition. The six-man game re- 
tains all football fundamentals such as 
blocking, tackling, kicking, and ball-han- 
dling. Consequently, there is practically 
the same amount of physical contact in 
six-man.as in eleven-man football. Any 
contact game demands physical fitness to 
protect the health of the players, and to 
insure the continuance of the school sport. 
The boys should be reminded occasionally 
of the importance of good physical condi- 
tion in our modern athletics. 

It is the duty of the coach to inform his 
players about the correct practices to fol- 
low in order to build up their endurance 
and to develop and co-ordinate the 
muscles. At the beginning of the football 
season it is well to hold a meeting where 
the players and coach can talk informally 
about the future practice schedule, equip- 
ment, games, and what the team hopes to 
accomplish. At this meeting the coach 
should point out the importance of plenty 
of sleep, the correct training diet, and the 
elimination of the use of tobacco and al- 
cohol. He should impress the boys with 
the fact that this part of training is their 
responsibility, and if anyone continues to 
use tobacco or does not get sufficient sleep, 
he is jeopardizing the success of the entire 
team. The offending member may be 
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held responsible if the team fails to come 
through in a crucial game. Most players 
realize their responsibility and are more 
than willing to co-operate. The training 
which players are able to carry out by 
themselves outside the actual practice 
periods may be regarded as the first phase 
of conditioning. 

The second phase of physical condition- 
ing is the training and development dur- 
ing the actual practice sessions. Many 
schools starting football cannot afford to 
buy blocking and tackling dummies and 
other accessory equipment after uniforms 
and footballs have been purchased. If the 
schools cannot secure such equipment, it 
is up to the coach to work out a practice 
schedule which will include conditioning 
exercises to get the players in shape. It 
has been the writer’s experience to work 
out such a schedule during the past two 
years. For a period of fifteen minutes at 
the beginning of each practice a variety of 
physical exercises or calisthenics were 
given. Exercises were stressed which 
strengthened the neck, wrists, shoulders, 
muscles of the trunk, and the ankles. 
These parts of the body are most apt to 
be injured, yet they do not usually receive 
the amount of exercise which the muscles 
of the arms and legs obtain in the average 
practice. 

To give physical exercises to a group, 
the coach should have the boys take their 
place in two or three lines (depending, of 





ACCORDING to the survey of 
sports made by this publication 
last year, 2093 schools sponsored the 
six-man game. This number is being 
—— increased by reports from 
schools that did not designate their 
sports last year. 

The articles on the six-man game 
presented in this issue have been 
written by men who have served as in- 
structors of the game during the past 
summer. Mr. Quade, Principal and 
Coach at Hardy, Nebraska, one of the 
first four schools in the country to 
sponsor the game, had charge of the 
courses in six-man football at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the University 
of Nebraska. Mr. Meacham, Coach 
at Middleton (Idaho) High School, 
gave a series of lectures on the game 
at the Coaching School at Nampa, 
Idaho, and Mr. A. W. Larson pre- 
sented courses in six-man football at 
Mayville State Teachers College and 
at the University of North Dakota. 





course, on the size of the football squad) 
facing the instructor or leader. Before 
starting the exercises, the leader should 
see that the lines are fairly straight, that 
there is a space of at least nine feet be- 
tween lines from front to rear, and that 
the boys in each line barely touch finger- 
tips with arms extended. The leader 
should further insist that participants 
stand erect with heels together, arms hang- 
ing at their sides, shoulders back, and chin 
in. The attention of everyone should be 
directed toward the leader for instruc- 
tions, and the group must execute each ex- 
ercise in unison with distinct movements. 
It is best to have variation in the ex- 
ercises. For example, a neck-bending ex- 
ercise may be tried followed by trunk- 
bending, arm co-ordination, ankle exer- 
cise, push-ups, and the “duck-walk.” The 
leader should describe each exercise orally, 
and then execute the movements correctly 
himself. The following is one way of pre- 
senting a neck-bending exercise. The 
leader gives the commands. 

1. Lock hands behind head, with elbows 
back. 

2. Keep head erect. 

3. At the count of (1), turn head slowly 
to the right. 

4. At the count of (2), snap head to 
the front. 

5. At the count of (3), turn head slowly 
to the left. 

6. On the 4th count, snap head to the 
front. 

7. Ready—EXERCISE. 

The leader then counts 1-2-3-4 while 
the group executes the exercise in uni- 
son. Remember that numbers 1 and 3 are 
slow, drag counts, while 2 and 4 are quick 
counts. The same procedure may be fol- 
lowed for all other exercises. Occasionally 
a member of the group may act as leader. 
Each exercise must be done with enthu- 
siasm, and muscles should be stretched as 
far as possible to secure the desired results. 
To retain the boys’ interest, it is desirable 
to have group games during some practice 
periods instead of physical exercises. 
Horseback races, wheelbarrow races, and 
bell-passing games prevent monotony in 
the schedule. Such games provide a great 
deal of amusement and this lightens the 
mental attitude of the players. They are 
also great muscle builders. 

Some coaches in large schools maintain 
that all the advantages of calisthenics may 
be integrated in blocking and _ tackling 
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practice, etc., thereby eliminating any 
general conditioning exercises by groups. 
‘This is undoubtedly true, and can be 
worked out in a satisfactory manner in 
schools where all types of equipment may 
be purchased. However, in schools which 
lack adequate equipment, the utilization of 
physical exercises has a definite place in 
the general conditioning of the players. 
In the past, the author’s football teams 
have suffered very few injuries either in 
practice or in games. Practically all in- 
juries which might be classed as being 
serious, were of a nature that could not 
have been prevented by any type of pre- 
vious exercise. The players’ good phys- 
ical condition was attributed to the use 
of physical exercises, combined with the 
exercise secured in the regular blocking, 
tackling, kicking, and passing practice. 


Six-Man Football 


Offense and Defense 
By George A. Meacham 
High School, Middleton, Idaho 


Y virtue of the six-man game’s 
B versatility, football. is now acces- 
sible to the smaller high schools. 

In my estimation, there are really two 
types of six-man football. One is the 
purely deliberate, conservative style quite 
similar to the smart quarter-backed eleven- 
man game. The other is the typical raz- 
zle-dazzle type for which the six-man’s 
game is well noted. 

Victories may be had with either style 
of play. However, the type advisable de- 
pends largely upon the material with 
which one:has to work. If the team ap- 
pears to be stronger defensively and rather 
sluggish offensively, surely not the razzle- 
dazzle play. But with a small bunch of 
fast, aggressive fellows who appear rather 
shifty, then a system of trieky reverses 
with short basketball-passes, and down- 
field lateraling may be utilized. 

Which one of these two styles of play 
to use also depends on the opponent and 
climatical conditions. If the secondary 


plays up close to the line of scrimmage, . 


long passes and deception plays should be 
used. But, if the secondary plays deep, 
then, of course, short passes and power 
plays work better. 


One of the most powerful weapons as a 
means of attack, typically razzle-dazzle, 
is a type of play in which the ball is 
snapped to the quarterback and then to 
the tail-baek, who fades as though he 
were to pass but, instead, elects to run. 
The success of such a play depends largely 
on the ability of the would-be passer to 
evade on-coming tacklers of which there 
are usually but two, as the rest go back 
to cover up. One of these can usually be 
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blocked out and a good fake will assist 
in getting rid of the other. If a long 
pass or two has been completed or at- 
tempted, usually the strength of the oppos- 
ing team is used to divert any such similar 
occurrences and, in so doing, the defensive 
strength of the opposing team has been 
withdrawn from the line of scrimmage, 
naturally making a good set-up for this 
style of attack. 

Then also, to assist the situation, after 
the secondary has been sucked downfield, 
it may be blocked out, thus leaving an 
open turf for the would-be passer who so 
miraculously has transformed himself in- 
to a ball-backer. 

Now to get right down to the technicali- 
ties of the game, I will take up first of- 
fensive power plays. Here the main ob- 
jective is to utilize the strength of every 
man. We used an unbalanced three-man 
line with each player stationed about a 
yard apart. In order to get the play well 
underway before an opponent might come 
through, all short passes were made while 
the players were gaining momentum. 
Everything went off with a bang. In other 
words, we had very few plays that were 
ever stopped behind the line of scrim- 
mage. 

Diagram 1 shows an end run with the 
quarterback giving the ball to the tail- 
back immediately so that he may be pre- 
pared to block. The center does not block 
his opposing man because he can do no 
damage, but, instead, he goes through for 
the halfback. (Diagram 7 shows a decep- 
tion from this end run.) 

Diagram 2 shows a line-buck in which 
two men are used, if necessary, to remove 
the center lineman. The ball comes to the 
quarterback who quickly turns and throws 
it to the tail-back, then leads the inter- 
ference. This play works well against a 
2-1-2-1 defense. (Diagram 8 shows a de- 
ception from this and these plays keep the 
opposing team guessing.) 

Diagram 3 illustrates a weak-side play 
which is necessary in order to keep the 
opposing team from over shifting. The 
ball comes to the tail-back who starts for- 
ward, then tosses a short pass to the flank- 
ing half and leads the interference. The 
quarter, standing just behind the center, 
takes the end. 
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In the end-around, shown in Diagram 4, 
timing is an important factor. The ball 
comes to the tail-back who runs forward 
to a point just behind the line of scrim- 
mage; here he turns and gives the end 
coming around a short pass; then he blocks 
the middle lineman if possible or neces- 
sary. The whole play must go very 
rapidly. 

Diagram 5 is a cut-back play with a 
flytrap. The ball comes to the quarter 
who starts around end. He gives the ball 
quickly to the tail-back so that the play 
will have deception. The tail-back travels 
over past his own end, then, as soon as the 
flanking half takes the center lineman by 
using a reverse-crab, he cuts back, revers- 
ing his field. The play works well, provid- 
ing the middle lineman charges through; 
he may suck back with the man going 
down for the halfback; then the flanking 
half can go through the gap after him. 

In Diagram 6 a reverse is shown. This 
play went over for a touchdown the first 
time that we tried it. The district cham- 
pionship was being played off, and this re- 
verse worked so well that it even fooled 
the officials to the extent that they fol- 
lowed the interference. The ball goes to 
the quarter who passes it immediately to 
the tail-back so that he may give it to the 
flanking half as he goes by. Now the 
flanking half, as soon as the ball is snapped, 
takes a couple of steps to the right to lend 
deception, then he turns quickly and goes 
around left end, taking the ball as he 
passes the tail-back. Of course, the tail- 
back and quarterback sail on down the 
field as though they still had the ball. 

A pass off an end run is shown in Dia- 
gram 7. This lends much deception if 
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conditions are right. The ball goes to the 
quarter who gives it to the tail-back. 
They go around end as though the play 
were to be an end run and pull up just 
short of the scrimmage line; the tail-back 
shoots a pass across the field to the center 
who, after putting a block on his oppos- 
ing man to lend deception, shows up just 
in time to receive the pass. 

The play shown in Diagram 8 seems 
necessary as it keeps one man on the op- 


posing team from rushing through the 
center of the line. This play is one that 
caused most of the six-man teams of the 
Boise Valley to use a 2-1-2-1 defense. If 
the pass is placed just right, it is hard to 
stop. The ball comes to the quarter who 
gives it to the tail-back, starting for the 
line. As he gets near the line, he flips a 
basketball pass over to the flanking half 
who laterals to the center and, if necessary, 
he blocks the opposing half. 

In the pass play shown in Diagram 9, 
the ball goes to the quarter who tosses it 
to the tail-back. The pass may go to any 
one that is open, and, if the passer sees 
fit, he may even run with the ball. All 
but two players block temporarily and are 
soon in position as receivers. 

Diagram 10—Punt formation. The two 
fastest men rush downfield while the rest 
block. Here the ball comes straight to the 
kicker as it saves much time. If the op- 
posing team is using a 3-2-1 defense, it 
might be necessary for the center to go 
down and have the middle lineman block 
the man opposing him. We used a quick 
kick a few times and it worked well, but 
we found that, unless we were playing a 
defensive game, it was not too profitable. 

Diagram 11—Defense. Considerable 
amount of time need be spent on this phase 
of the game. We found that a 2-1-2-1 de- 
fense (Diagram 11) was about the only 
thing that would answer our needs. We 
had to keep a man watching for the short 
pass over the line of scrimmage (See Dia- 
gram 8.) The only time that we ever em- 
ployed anything different was when we 
were forced back against our own goal line. 
Here we would shift into a 3-1-2 defense 
(Diagram 12.) 
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Pass defense. With everyone eligible for 
receiving, it is quite a problem to break up 
passes. The best way is to intercept the 
first ones thrown if possible. Some set 
system must be used. Consequently, we 
adopted a combination man-to-man and a 
zone. The two end players on the line of 
scrimmage : drive straight forward and 
smear the passer if possible. The fellow 
backing up the line fades back slightly and 
watches the center zone. The safety cov- 
ers the first man down the field and if no 
more go deep, the two halfbacks watch the 
flat zone. If more than one man goes 
deep, the halfback closest to the second 
man down goes back. This means that the 
player backing up the line will have to 
watch the flat zone which the half vacated. 
No matter how many receivers go deep, 
we never allow more than two men to go 
back. If only one goes deep, the safety 
alone must take him. (See Diagrams 13 
and 14.) 


Goal-Line Plays in 


Six-Man Football 


By A. W. Larson 
Hensel, North Dakota 


UPPOSE that you have reached the 
S 15-yard line and you have four plays 

in which to make a _ touchdown. 
What plays should you use? Can you af- 
ford to use one or two plays as set-up 
plays in preparation for the third or 
fourth play which will be your touchdown 
play? Below I shall give three combina- 
tions of four plays that might be used. 
There are other combinations that might 


get the quarterback to plan all his plays 
at this crucial time in the game. 

In the play shown in Diagram 1, 01 gets 
the ball; the center does not block his 
man but brushes by him. 02 rushes along- 
side 01. 01 fakes the ball to him quickly, 
pulls it in and flips a shovel pass to the 
center. The two ends block out the op- 
posite ends. 03 goes out as a decoy for 
a long pass. 

In the second play of this combination 
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(Diagram 2), the center dashes out as in 
the play shown in Diagram 1; 02 comes 
up alongside 01. 01 passes backward to 
the left end as he comes around right end. 
01 must pose exactly as he did in the pre- 
ceding play. 03 goes out for a pass. 

In the third play (Diagram 3), 01 gets 
the ball from center. 02 goes out to the 
side as if he expects a lateral. 01 throws 
a pass to 03 who has gone out to the side. 
The other three linemen block their men 
out. 

In the fourth play (Diagram 4), all four 
linemen go out for a pass. 01 passes to 
02 who goes through the line. 01 trails 02 
who laterals back to him. 02 becomes the 
blocker for 01. 

The first play of the second combina- 
tion should be a simple line plunge with 
03 pulling out of the line to run interfer- 
ence for 02 (Diagram 5). The ball goes 
to 01 who passes to 02. 02 should be about 
three yards back of 01. He should be go- 
ing fast as he passes to 01. The timing 
on this play should be practiced so that 
there will not be a fumble as 02 gets the 
ball. 

In the second play of this combination 
(Diagram 6), 01 gets the ball and passes 
to 02 who goes around right end. 01 runs 
along as a blocker for 02. 

Diagram 7, the third play of the com- 
bination, illustrates a play to the left. 01 
gets the ball, runs up to the line of scrim- 
mage or by it, and laterals to 02 who has 
trailed him. The play should bring the 
ball directly in front of the goal posts so 
as to give deception to the next play. 

In the play shown in Diagram 8, the 
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from center, squats as if to hold the ball 
for a placement, being careful not to touch 
the ground with his knees, yet bringing 
them close enough to the ground so that 
they may appear to be down. It might 
be well to tell officials, in advance, about 
this play so that they do not call the ball 
for a kick because the knee was on the 
ground. 02 runs up as if to kick a goal. 
As he comes up to 01, 01 flips the ball up 


to him. (This must be long enough to 
meet the requirement for a clear pass.) 
02 passes to the left end who has gone out 
to the left. 

In the third combination, all the players 
go out to get a pass (Diagram 9). 02 gets 
the ball about three yards back of center; 
he may have to fade back and to the side 
to pass. The pass must be a quick, short 
one, as the passer has no protection on 


this play. The players should be warned 
on this play to be careful that they are not, 


‘offside. 


In the second play of this combination 
(Diagram 10), 02 gets the ball, fakes a 
pass to the men that have gone out as de- 
coys. The left end pauses, then comes 
around 02 and gives the ball to him on a 
backward flip pass. The left end goes 

(Continued on page 44) 


Offensive Basketball Trends 


ODERN basketball has had a 
M very marked development in of- 
fensive and defensive tactics in 
the past dozen years. Screening was first 
more or less haphazard and then rapidly 
became a part of our so-called set plays. 
Zones were then used by some coaches to 
offset screening while others resorted to 
the changing of men on all screen plays. 
Seemingly the offense was solved and bas- 
ketball was on its way to becoming merely 
a game of physical factors with speed, size 
and skill as its game deciding elements. 
During the last two years some of the 
more cagey mentors in this section have 
been going a few steps further in the de- 
velopment of the offense to offset the 
changing of men by the defense on screen 
plays. I should like to discuss several 
tactics which have been used quite suc- 
cessfully against man-to-man defenses 
which change men on screens. In the ac- 
companying diagrams, team O is using a 
man-to-man defense that changes men on 
screens. If a member of team X screens a 
member of team O, the defensive man, 
whose man is screening, calls and makes 
a change of men and the offense has made 
no gain. Let us suppose that by clever 
maneuvering team X can force team O 
to screen itself, then team O will be unable 
to change men and team X will get a 
man free. Team X will have also elim- 
inated the danger of being fouled for 
blocking while maneuvering its screen 
plays. Forcing team O to screen itself is 
accomplished by team X in Diagram 1 in 
this manner: with X3 having the ball, the 


By Floyd H. Baker 
High School, Martins Ferry, Ohio 


play is to free X1 down the middle with 
X2 maneuvering the screen. To offset 
changing men by the defense, X2 starts 
toward X1 as if to start a regular screen. 
Seeing X2 start the play, X1 prepares to 
carry out his part. X2, instead of going 
toward Ol, goes straight toward X1 for 
about two steps and then cuts diagonally 
to the corner of the floor. As X2 starts 
to cut, X1 cuts to the middle of the floor 
and toward the basket in a quick break 
which forces O1, if he attempts to stay 
close enough to X1 to be a guarding fac- 
tor, to run into 02 who is trying to stay 
with his man, X2. This causes O2 to 
screen his own man out of the play. A 
change of men cannot be called for X2 has 
not screened. Timing is quite important 
in this but swift breaking by the offensive 
men will often entirely or partially loosen 
one or the other so he can get away for a 
pass and running shot at the basket. 

In Diagram 2 another method is illus- 
trated that is used by screening teams to 
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offset changing men by a man-to-man de- 
fense. With the play to screen X2, X1 
slides up to screen 02. X2 breaks to the 
outside and O1, seeing the screen effected, 
calls a change of men and picks up X2. 
X2, instead of going toward the basket, 
merely exchanges places with X1. As the 
screen is effected, X1 is between O2 and 
the basket, so that, as soon as O1 leaves 
him to pick up X2, breaking around to the 
outside, X1 breaks toward the basket and 
is wide open for a pass and a lay-up shot. 
02, by the maneuvering of the screen, is 
behind X1, as can be plainly seen, and 
can stop the shot only by a flagrant foul. 
The play in Diagram 2 removes the free- 
ing of the man for a shot, one more 
maneuver due to the changing of men on 
the screen by the defense. 

In Diagram 3, X1 passes to X2 and 
takes up a position behind X2; O1 nor- 
mally takes up a position behind O2. 
From that position X2 pitches the ball 
over his shoulder to X1 (Diagram 4), and 
breaks to the left a few steps, cuts back 
sharply to his right, and forces 02, who is 
guarding him, into his team mate, Ol. X2 
then takes a pass from X1 and is free for 
a lay-up shot at the basket. X1 may 
also take a set shot from behind X2. Note 
that in all these situations two players 
buddy or team up to maneuver the screens 
while their team mates keep the middle 
open for the man freed to break unmo- 
lested to the basket. 

It will be interesting to see what future 
defensive developments will checkmate 
this out-maneuvering of the defense. 
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Sports Contribution in Times 


Like These 


Ne es ear are these days wondering what con- 

tribution they can make when war is waging in 
many parts of the world and fears are expressed 
that we be drawn into the conflict. While there is 
yet time to consider these matters, we might call 
attention to the fact that the athletic nations, gen- 
erally speaking, are not the nations that start the 
wars. As many have pointed out, football and other 
sports are an antidote for war. Young men in this 
country fight their battles on the gridiron according 
to rules and under the supervision of officials, and 
the spectators vicariously also participate in the 
contest. The average American boy is a peaceable 
animal. He does not want to bayonet or shoot boys 
who wear the uniforms of other countries. Neither 
is he a pacifist for he will fight in defense of his 
country. 

The following statement recently issued by men 
connected with different sports organizations pos- 
sibly will reflect the attitude of a great many of our 
American sportsmen: 

‘*In defiance of the teachings of Jesus Christ and 
Gautama Buddha, Disciples of Peace, war once 
more rages in all its modern fury both in Asia and 
in Europe. Christians and Buddhists, however, in 
the face of a recurrence of this scourge which has 
intermittently afflicted humanity for thousands of 
years, do not lose faith in their principles. 

‘‘Neither do we who are interested in amateur 
sport abandon our belief in the efficacy of sports 
and games in building international good will. We 
regret that our numbers in various countries have 
been too small to make reason and not force pre- 
vail in international political relationships as it has 
in the world of sport. We must redouble our efforts 
in the future. 

‘¢As in all wars there is much right and much 
wrong on both sides, but the great masses of people 
in every country want peace, and we sorrow that 
they are again drawn into the maelstrom against 
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their will. That is the result of the system from 
which our forefathers fled to establish here in Amer- 
ica a new kind of government, a government of laws 
and not of men, which has given more to its citizens 
than any government ever gave before. 

‘*In America, our children learn to play games at 
an early age, they learn that rules are necessary to 
make a good game possible, that the umpire’s de- 
cision should be accepted gracefully, and that the 
spirit is as important as the letter of the rules. All 
through life they are influenced by this code of 
sport which is based on fair play and good sports- 
manship. These are the principles that will save 
the world from destruction. We are committed to 
mutual respect and friendship, and not to hate; to 
the theory that the youth of the world should meet 
not on bloody battle fields but on the fields of sport 
where, despite the most bitter competition, it is mu- 
tual respect and not hate that is engendered. 

‘‘The United States intervened without effective 
results in 1917 in an altruistic endeavor to establish 
a new order. The aftermath nearly wrecked our 
country. Despite the unavailing losses of Ameri- 
can lives and wealth and the post-war disillusion- 
ment, there are those who would ensnare the United 
States again. This must not be. Everything that 
has happened since 1917 has emphasized the sound- 
ness of the advice contained in George Washing- 
ton’s ‘Farewell Address.’ 

‘“We, as individuals and as American citizens, 
trust that the United States will keep out of this 
conflagration, relying on our own strength for de- 
fense and hoping that sound policies and high ideals 
will set an example. That example will be more 
effective if we do not change the rules after the 
game has begun.’’ 


A Fine Athletic Philosophy 


i’ 1914 there appeared in the Des Moines Register 
and Leader an editorial written by the Editor, 
Harvey Ingham, which contained some of the finest 
philosophy of athletics we have ever seen. 

The editorial was written on the eve of the Drake 
Relay Meet held that year. Weare presenting here- 
with excerpts from that editorial entitled At the 
Stadium Today. 

‘‘Tf the young men who are to compete at the 
Stadium today would give a few moments between 
events to considering the care with which fairness 
is assured and the impartiality with which merit is 
rewarded they would learn a lesson of great prac- 
tical value. | 

‘¢A moment’s consideration will show them that 
the sporting standards of the world are much higher 
than the commercial standards. 

‘‘The competition on the athletic field is fairer 
than any other competition known to society, in 
fact, it is the only competition where one may not 
get an unfair start, kick his hurdle into the other 
man’s track or elbow his competitor with a fair 
prospect of getting away with the reward. 

‘‘Tt is not in human nafure to complain of defeat. 
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The boy who cannot quite reach the tape today will 
not whine. His friends would lose faith in him if 
he did. It is not defeat that rankles, but unfair 
defeat. | That some men should surpass. others in 
talent, in industry, in the material rewards of life, 
is not the cause of unrest. There is just as much 
contentment among those in the second rank as 
among those in the first. Men will struggle for mas- 
tery; that is the impelling force in human progress. 
But they always generously recognize the really 
dominating man. 

‘There is this to be said also to the young man 
who happens to consider the larger lesson of ath- 
letics today, that it is competition and not some 
benevolent scheme of equal division of honors that 
dominates athletics. The fairness of athletics is 
not the manifestation of a desire to help those who 
cannot win. There are no prizes in the athletic field 
for the losers. Athletics is not underlaid with the 
socialistic philosophy. 

‘*What athletics proves is that an even start, a 

free course and an honest award are possible, where 
the competition is keenest and where men are doing 
their very best to defeat each other. 
_ “*The argument is plain. Without any change 
in human nature and without any minimizing of the 
human motive to excel, the standards that have 
been worked out in sports, if adapted to industrial 
and commercial life, would revolutionize human 
society and bring us into an entirely new era of 
prosperity and progress.’’ 


The Influence of Ideology 
on Sport 


WE HAVE frequently called attention to the 


various ideologies that have become known and 
classified in recent years. We have, also, frequently 
called attention to the fact that the collectivists’ 
ideology is the antithesis of the philosophy of the 
playing fields. May we examine this subject fur- 
ther. 

It is now well known that the radicals to a great 
extent weakened France under the administration 
of a liberal premier and the radicals in England 
before, during and after a recent administration 
crippled to some extent the British Empire. The 
radicals in our own country have in part, at least, 
been responsible for the fact that we are, as a na- 
tion, less wealthy today than we were ten years ago. 

The Communist program is designed to cripple 
industry and restrict production. Their theory is 
that if the country is rendered poor, not only will 
people who are in want be ready to stage a revolu- 
tion, but further the government will not be strong 
enough to resist attempts on the part of the radicals 
to set up a different form of government in the 
country in question. 

Here in our own country the radicals opposed the 
R.O.T.C. in the schools and colleges. They were 
chiefly responsible for the May Day parades and for 
the propaganda designed to place the blame on big 
business for wars, especially the world war. In 
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other words, they wanted us to disarm and, while 
we did not entirely succumb to their propaganda, 
they made some progress. It should be noted that 
during the days when they were striving to weaken 
our forces of defense, Germany and Russia were 
arming, turning out munitions and increasing their 
production of foods and other essentials at a pro- 
digious rate. It is interesting to recall that the rad- 
icals who wanted us to disarm thought that it was 
all right for Russia to build up a tremendous army. 

We see the effect of some of this ideology in cer- 
tain colleges and universities. There were those 
who consistently attacked organized athletics on 
the grounds that they were highly competitive. The 
radicals ostensibly do not believe in competition. 
The man who wore the letter won on the foot- 
ball field was looked upon as a symbol of imperial- 
istic might. Patriotism and loyalty were decried. 
The idea was that in this modern age it was unbe- 
coming a student body to cheer the team on the field. 

This may seem a startling statement to some, but 
there are coaches and athletic directors in the coun- 
try who will agree that the so-called modern ideol- 
ogy of the radicals, the pink intellectuals, the paci- 
fists, and those who wanted to reach Utopia without 
effort, had its effect on athletic programs here and 
there. 

Today the American Communists find themselves 
out ona limb. They have glorified Soviet Russia, 
picturing Josef Stalin as an ambassador of peace. 
They are now finding it difficult to defend his rape 
of Poland. Further, since our administration has 
assigned 150 additional assistants to the depart- 
ment of justice to wage war against those who are 
preaching un-American doctrines in the United 
States, they have gone into hiding. We are return- 
ing once again to the old American belief that we 
as a people should be strong, should be ready to 
resist aggression, should be patriotic and loyal to 
our own system of government, should attend to 
our own affairs, and should strive to promote hap- 
piness among our own people. 


Our Destructive Critics 


HEN the Carnegie Bulletin which dealt largely 

with athletic subsidizing was published some 
years ago, the press of the country devoted consid- 
erable space to the report. Consequently since that 
time a number of writers realizing the profit possi- 
bilities have sold articles dealing with this matter 
to national magazines and have published books on 
the subject. 

These writers assume to speak with authority. 
They cite a few instances where athletes have been 
hired but for the most part quote rumors as fact. 
They may have done some good in calling attention 
from time to time to bad practices in the matter of 
competition for athletes but they are killing the 
goose that laid the golden eggs by their over-state- 
ments, by their sensationalism and by picturing 
college presidents and deans as corrupt and cow- 
ardly. 
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Getting Results From Your 
Shooting Practice 


By Virgil J]. Noble 
Director of Athletics, South Intermediate School, Saginaw, Michigan 


order to be successful, must be 

able to cope with the so-called ag- 
gressive or passive defensive tactics of 
their opponents. When the opponents 
play a passive type of game, the offensive 
team is forced to out-shoot them to bring 
them from under the basket. In order to 
develop the boys on my squad to a point 
where they would all be dangerous shoot- 
ers, I have used the following system the 
last two years with results far beyond my 
expectations. 

After picking the squad at the start of 
the season, I chose the four best shooters 
and had them, in turn, choose up squads 
totaling four boys to each shooting team. 
These groups remained intact for the 
semester. When a boy was absent, the 
captain of his squad was allowed to choose 
a substitute for the day. Five spots were 
marked on the floor, as shown in Diagram 
& 

We used two squads at each end of the 
fioor shooting from the same spots. Each 
boy took two shots, then alternated until 
each boy had taken eight shots from that 
spot. The last boy in each group fol- 
lowed the rebounds. As soon as the boys 
of each team had taken their round of 
eight, or thirty-two shots, the captain re- 
ported the results to me in telephone-num- 
ber fashion. This procedure saved much 
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| DIAG. 1 


time in recording. Diagram 2 shows how 
the results were recorded in a regulation 
teacher’s class book, with the letter 8, F 
or A at the top denoting the place of the 
shooting. The members of the winning 
squad of each set had their scores enclosed 
in the manner shown until one team had 
scored at least three sets for the day. At 
the end of each week, the total results for 
the week were posted and a long line 
drawn in the book for a fresh start the 
next Monday. 

Left and right hand turn-around shots 
as well as fouls were recorded in this man- 
ner. At the end of the semester, the win- 
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ning team was awarded championship 
shooting ribbons and were guests of the 
losers at a potluck:dinner in the gym- 
nasium. The procedure was repeated the 
second semester. 

In the final analysis, the boys enjoyed 
the contest because it was lively and in- 
teresting. They also criticized each other 
and helped members of their team im- 
prove and perfect their shots because they 
were thrown into a co-operative set-up 
that demanded results in order to be vic- 
tors. From the class record chart, I could 
check up on the best shooting individuals 
as well as upon groups. The consistency 
of each boy, as well as the shooting angle, 
was shown. 

Other competitive shooting procedures 
that we are using to develop interest in 
goal throwing and follow shots are as fol- 
lows: 

Shoot and follow (Diagram 3)—XI 
takes a shot. XI, X2 and X3 all follow 
the long shot and, if missed, continue to 
follow the ball until a basket is made. XI, 
X2 and X3 return to former positions and 
repeat this movement until the ball hits 
the floor from a missed long or follow shot. 
When the miss occurs, X4, X5 and X6 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The OFFICIAL is also made 
all-white with a black edging 
on the sole binding strip. 


Faster and faster basketball goes every 
season with an ever increasing strain on 
players — and shoes. The BALL-BAND 
Official has special features of material 
and construction that definitely help 
players give everything they have to the 
game. The self-cleaning sole does not slip 
— either at start or finish of the game — 
a unique Official advantage. The scien- 
tific last fits and supports the entire foot. 
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The ventilated cushion insole helps keep 
foot cool. And there are 20 other Official 
features that will help your team. You'll 
want to know about them. Write for full 
information. 


Ventilated Cushion Insole 


One of 23 reasons 
why the Official 


is a winner. 







Cross-section showing ventilated insole construction. The full-len 

sponge cushion is channeled. and holes in the insole coincide with 
the channels. In action, the compressing and e: ding of the chan- 
neled cushion forces air through the insole — true -condiiedie . 
Keeps feet surprisingly comfortable and healthy all season long. 


= < YOU NEED GOOD ATHLETIC SOCKS, TOO 


No matter what the sport is — Basketball, Football, Hockey, Badminton, 
Handball, Squash or Volley Ball — you'll find BALL-BAND Athletic Socks 
the best you ever used. They are the finest BALL-BAND Quality — fit well— 


help protect the feet against shoe irritations — provide 
a cushion for the feet — absorb the perspiration that 
damages shoes — wear well and stand repeated wash- 
ings. You can depend on BALL-BAND Athletic Socks. 


BAND 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., 319 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA. 
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THE HOUSE OF QULIT 





MOLDED BALLS 


{All Riddell Balls are molded. We do 
not make any other kind.) 





No. 1. A Molded Ball covered with a 
fine grade of pebbled grain backbone 
cowhide. 





No. 2. A Molded Ball covered with a 
good grade of pebbled grain cowhide. 





A Molded Football that will not get out 
of shape. Covered with best grade of 
Gunninson football leather. 





A Molded Volleyball. 














+— 
All oe A’ 
B aré 
covers witl 
Guiles’ 
bestliabl« 
leathe 
! 
The Riddell Molded Basketball is: 
The Ball that keeps the feel and reaction of the Stitched Ball. 
The Ball that retains the ratio of bladder, lining, and leather of the Stitched Ball. 
The Ball that will not throw a player off his game. ot 
The Ball that will not make the coach change his style of play. St 
| PRICES a 
“A” Basketball (National Federation Approved) 
i os Sts cae evabaeasdsdecesacenes School Price ......... $10.00 | | 
“ik Tn wie GLF A. Ameoved).......cccccccccccccccees school Price ......... $12.00 | | 
“A” In yellow (N.F.A. Approved)..............cc eee eeee School Price ......... $12.00 
RE ee ee en Ee E aT a School Price ......... $ 8.00 L 
foc. | Geo nue caedeuieedondsmee School Price ......... $ 6.00}} | +“ 
NTT ee Ot pte a ee he SAR e Ree School Price ......... $ 7.50 O 
Pe cic bbe enekas ons neta debnieaneekenbael scnool Price ......... $ 6.00 
BASKETBALL ACCESSORIES O 
Basketball score books (Adams)...........sseeeeeeeeees a en $ .35 Sy 
Basketball rule book (National High School Federation)...Each ................. $ .29 
rr as cigs co ekeee tb oes aks oe 6an EE Bah ied he win tacaa s $ .25 ¥ 
Ne ce i pee ec bb eeb co nbnece So et ere a $ .35 
Te gis oo oe oie he i ee $ .25 Re 
Basketball bladders (Seamless Rubber)................. Res $1.00 
ee ay sa yk cen vic ecacesicevcns ART a $ .15 Re 
Football rule book (National Federation)................ CARS aOEn® $25] 4 a 
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Getting Results From Your Shooting Practice 


(Continued from page 24) 
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start the same exercise. Each time a long 
shot is attempted, the ball is alternated 
along the line. The main objective of the 
exercise is to see which group can hold the 
ball the longer time. 

Golf Basket-Shooting (Diagram 4)—A 
squad of four or more boys line up and 
start shooting from spot 1; if the basket 
is made, they progress to spot 2, etc. 
around each number until a complete 
round is made. Each boy continues his 
second and third round shots where he 
missed the time before. 

Around the Horn (Diagram 5)—Each 
boy takes a ball and starts from any spot 
designated in the diagram. The idea is for 
each boy to rotate clock-wise and make a 
basket at all the baskets around the floor. 
The player completing the rotation first 
wins. This exercise may be organized in 
a group, all starting from the same spot 
or on an individual basis as in the diagram. 

Around the Keyhole (Diagram 6)— 
This shooting exercise is similar to that 
shown in Diagram 4 except the shots 
are of a much shorter variety; in addition 
a foul is called at the start and finish. 
Two groups can work all these procedures 
with the coach taking a center position for 
supervision purposes. 

Rapid Follow (Diagram 7)—Three 
players take their places at each basket 
with a ball. At a given signal each group 
starts shooting follow shots for 40 or 50 
seconds, counting each shot made. At the 
expiration of the time, the squad making 
the most follow shots wins. In order to 
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win, each boy must be very alert and ready 
to take up the follow as it comes off his 
side of the basket. This exercise teaches 
leg spring, correct timing and develops the 
habit of making the squad members keep 
their hands over their heads. The same 
fundamental may be enacted with one 
player at each basket. 
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Five Hundred (Diagram 8)—X1 starts 
shooting with a long shot; if made, he 
scores 100 points and continues on: with 
a short shot which gives him 50 points. 
The player making 500 points first wins. 

Drop Out (Diagram 9)—The same for- 
mation, as shown in Diagram 8 is used. 
Each player must match the shots made 
by a preceding player or drop out of the 
line until all are eliminated but one. 
Iowa Plays Fall Baseball 

AST spring Iowa led all the states in 
. the number of schools playing base- 
ball. The enthusiasm for the sport 
and the success of the state tournament 
last spring have carried over into this fall 
and a fall baseball tournament is scheduled. 
The tournament is to be held under the 
direction of the Executive Secretary of the 
State High School Athletic Association, 
George A. Brown. District tournaments 
are to be held the week end of October 7th 
and the finals on October 14th. 

Baseball interest in the schools of lowa 
is kept up during the summer months by 
the American Legion. Many high school 
boys play on the Legion teams. The 
coaches of these boys thought, that by con- 
tinuing the playing of baseball during the 
early fall, the Bobby Fellers and the Hal 
Troskys of the future would have just that 
much more baseball experience. 

The schools that are playing baseball 
this fall, and there will be approximately 
400 of them, are schools that do not spon- 
sor football. 
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Opportunities for Character 
Education in Athletics 


By Paul F. Bender 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


athletics afford many opportunities 
for the development of character 
traits. Big-muscle activity which char- 
acterizes the athletic type of games repre- 
sents a common racial experience, so it is 
through this medium that the most direct 
and natural appeal may be made for mold- 
ing responses into desirable patterns of 
behavior. It would be presumptuous to 
state that the values achieved are always 
in the right direction. Quite the contrary 
is true, since this powerful agent has too 
often produced undesirable outcomes. Fur- 
thermore, it is not to be supposed that 
mere participation in games will insure 
proper responses, or that athletics are a 
panacea for the many abuses of right con- 
duct. Obviously, there are great differ- 
ences in the physical and mental make-up 
of people which adds further to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining desired results. The 
outcomes which may be realized through 
athletic competition should, therefore, be 
stated in terms of opportunities under 
competent leadership. 
There has evolved a conviction among 
coaches in the field that those expressions 
of misconduct which are apparent can 


"Tse is a growing sentiment that 


largely be directed into desirable channels 
if the proper approach to the problems is 
followed. Coaches, as well as- players, 
learn their lessons and many who have 
guided their teams through lean and profit- 
able seasons will attest to the fact that, be- 
cause of the inherent appeal which ath- 
letics hold for the participants, behavior 
can be directed with a considerable degree 
of success. The remark that the greatest 
justification for retaining athletics in the 
schools because of their influence in de- 
veloping standards of conduct is well 
worth keeping in mind. 

The criticism that has been directed to- 
ward athletics has not been a condemna- 
tion of the games themselves, but largely 
a protest against the methods employed 
by some teachers in trying to place win- 
ning teams on the field. Coaches have 
been working under great handicaps in 
satisfying a mad sport-loving public and 
under this strain many of them have for- 
gotten that their charges were, after all, 
only boys. 
tion that character was something to be 
read about in fairy tales and fiction; that 
it was a quality to be associated with the 
weakling; that red-blooded “he-men” 


There developed a concep-- 


could not stoop so low as to express the 
finer qualities of living; that to win at 
any cost was the ultimate goal. Added 
to this misconception of the purpose of 
athletics, was the growing sentiment that 
character training should be confined to 
the realm of those activities offered in a 
physical education program. Inter-school 
activities, as a result, were considered as 
something of an entirely different nature. 
But the tide is turning. Not entirely to 
be sure, but there is a growing sentiment 
among the best qualified coaches that ath- 
letic competition is a division, an integral 
part, of the whole program of physical 
education. Thanks-to well planned cur- 
ricula in which stress has been laid upon 
the biological sciences, psychology, soci- 
ology, and education, through which sub- 
jects physical education has received the 
desired impetus to be classified as a re- 
lated phase of the whole process of educa- 
tion. Lest this sound too optimistic, it 
might be added that the ground has only 
been broken and that the seed of char- 
acter is but germinating. 

The connotations placed upon the word 
character have left the layman somewhat 
in doubt as to its real meaning. The orig- 


Character Traits Analyzed 














TRAIT SITUATION TREATMENT WEAKNESS ak 
Courage Football—Fullback hesitates in hit- Player “cussed” for being afraid. Few players are afraid. Hesitancy 
ting the line. Placed on the bench. Ridiculed be- may be due to lack of skill or lack 
fore mates. of proper coaching. 
Self-control Basketball—Forward closely guarded, After leaving floor, coach ignores him Either form of treatment adds to re- 


Self-reliance 


Co-operation 


Loyalty 
Perseverance 


Aggressiveness 


Decision 
Justice 


Tolerance 


Honesty 


leaves the floor. 


Football—Quarterback calls play con- 
trary to coach’s instructions, but 
with results. 

Baseball—Catcher reftises to play his 
best when “rookie” is pitching. 


Tennis—Star player breaks rules re- 
peatedly. Comes late to practice. 


Wrestling—Mediocre wrestler out- 
classed by opponent, tries his best 
to the end of the match. 

Cross-Country—Boy with no interest 
in running is asked to compete in 
the race. He makes a vigorous ef- 
fort, but finishes in last place. 

Football—Captain refuses a penalty 
which the coach thinks should have 
been accepted. 

Basketball—Center “hogs” the ball. 
Dribbles and shoots too much. 


Baseball—Winning team “razzes” op- 
ponents for having lost. 

Track—Shot-putter commits a foul 
which is unobserved. 


or berates him unnecessarily. Called 
a mucker. 

Player benched. Told he was dis- 
obedient. 


Coach fails to correct situation. Team 
fails to do its best. 


Player is not corrected, but continues 
to get choice over players who are 
training. 

Player told he did not do his best, 
that he should have done otherwise, 
that he is a failure. 

Coach and mates criticize runner for 
his efforts. 


Captain is branded “yellow.” Made 


to feel incompetent. 


Coach allows him to continue this 
practice. 


Considered the smart thing to do. No 
attempt is made to prevent this. 
Says porhing about it, but accepts the 

mark. 


sentment and building of defense 
mechanisms. Ak ; 
Opportunity for self-direction denied. 


Favoritism shown. Chance to succeed 
denied the “rookie.” May cause 
disapproval by mates and by spec- 
tators. 

Player is not faithful to the group. 
Coach is not fair to others. Leads 
to lack of devotion to team. 

Lack of praise for having done one’s 
best is very annoying. May develop 
inferiority complex. 

Should not have been asked to run 
if not interested or capable. Social 
disapproval may break spirit. 


May cause captain to doubt his judg- 
ment on further decisions. 


In denying other players their turn, 
teamwork is broken. Denies others 
a chance to succeed. 

Shows lack of impulsive control. 


Develops a habit of “getting by” and 
making wrong choices. 
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inal Greek word, significant mark, carried 
with it the implication of an outstanding 
quality which was later interpreted in 
terms of personality, morality, and reli- 
gion. Today the conception of the word 
is still expressed largely in terms of good 
behavior, right conduct, carrying with it 
the implication that quality must be as- 
sociated with the word. Many educators 
accept the definition that character is the 
reaction of one’s behavior upon others 
according to recognized standards. The 
term recognized standards needs to be in- 
cluded to serve as a measuring rod of in- 
terpretation since different groups inter- 
pret conduct in different ways, depending 
upon their established modes of behavior. 
An incident is told of the surprised ex- 
pression on a player’s face when an out- 
standing football coach attempted to ex- 
plain the rule which positively prohibits 
the act of striking an opponent in the face 
with the closed hands. The explanation 
tended to imply that certain schools in- 
terpreted this rule differently, that it was 
permissible to hammer an opponent into 
insensibility, if the latter were an out- 
standing performer and could not be han- 
died in a legitimate manner. Of course, 
the player was nonplussed, as he should 
have been. 

The definition of character as it has 
been stated, however, is still vague in that 
it does not explain the myriad elements 
involved in the behavior of the “I” to the 
“We”. Certainly, activity must be a 
powerful force since conduct is largely 
secured through experiences in doing. 
The individual is a product of heredity and 
environment, consequently these factors 
enter into the background. Whatever the 
elements are, it is reasonable to assume 
that all are interrelated, and if the indi- 
vidual is free in the best sense of the word, 
the integration of these processes is essen- 
tial to permit him to act as a synamic 
Self in relation to life situations. 


Elements of Character in the Field 
of Athletic Activities 


‘ The opportunity for character develop- 
ment in athletics resides in the condition- 
ing of those traits which are usually 
brought to light when individuals are 
thrown into contact with one another. To 
state definitely what kind of behavior will 
be expressed in any situation is impossible 
of accurate prediction. However, past ex- 
perience has shown that certain types of 
behavior are apt to be displayed more 
often than others, but this is no indication 


under what precise conditions they may 


occur. To add further to this difficulty 
certain traits need to be interpreted in the 
light of the circumstances under which 
they occur. This adds to the complexity 
of determining quality behavior. To make 
a list of all the traits, virtues, and ideals 
which might be associated with the term 
character, would be an endless task. To 





avoid an overlapping of terms the follow- 
ing grouping is suggested as representing 
the elements of character which are com- 
mon in the field of athletic activities. 

COURAGE is sometimes thought of as 
daring to do at any cost, but more often 
it is defined as meeting situations fear- 
lessly, provided the end justifies the risk. 
If a football player were to remove his 
protective equipment such as head-gear 
and shoulder-pads, would this be consid- 
ered an act of courage or would it be fool- 
hardiness? If a player is seriously in- 
jured, does he continue playing because he 
is courageous, or would removing himself 
be regarded as a manifestation of coward- 
ice or fear? It can readily be noted that 
courage may be expressed in a number of 
ways, but it does seem that the term 
should be interpreted in the light of sound 
judgment or common sense according to 
relative values involved. 

SELF-CONTROL is a term applied to 
the degree with which an individual can 
subordinate himself, to keep his emotion 
in check, in situations where several 
choices of behavior are possible of expres- 
sion. In athletics this may be in response 
to the team, the opponents, the officials, 
or the spectators; in each instance, the 
correct choice is high on the scale of so- 
cial values and is attended by self respect 
and fortitude. 

SELF-RELIANCE is an admirable 
quality which implies that the individual 
is capable of directing himself, that he has 
confidence in his own ability. A quarter- 
back in football who can call the plays 
without depending on the coach or the 
players exhibits this trait. A two-miler 
who can judge his pace without the help 
of a stop watch or a team mate shows evi- 
dence of self direction. 

CO-OPERATION is the one trait that 
is “preached” more than all the rest com- 
bined. And it is well that it should be so. 
Co-operation is that attribute which best 
describes the transition of the “I” to the 
“WE”. It is the basis for all teamwork; it 
is the foundation of a well-organized so- 
ciety. The qualities related to it and lend- 
ing character to it as a functioning ve- 
hicle are many. Courtesy, kindness, 
friendship, obedience, unselfishness may be 
mentioned as behaviors that make co- 
operation distinctive. 

LOYALTY is another trait that can 
make or break the best organization. 
There is a saying that a man who dis- 
agrees with a policy may cause his group 
to rise higher than if all-were in accord, 
but the man who is not loyalas dangerous 
and may wreck the morale 6f his group. 
Loyalty is expressed in several ways. It 
may be through devotion and faithfulness 
to training rules by means of which actions 
other qualities of character may accure. 
Standing by or patriotism to the team, to 
the coach and to the school, regardless of 
outcome, are recognized examples. 

PERSEVERANCE connotes carrying 
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on to the end. It is through the exhibi- 
tions of determination, patience and deli- 
gence that worthwhile habits may be 
formed. Does it not seem reasonable that 
the members of a team who, giving their 
all to success, endure the hardships of 
strenuous and sometimes monotonous rou- 
tine of play, are building patterns of con- 
duct that may serve them in life? Per- 
haps not, but it does not detract from our 
admiration of the individual who develops 
such qualities. 

Other traits might be analyzed such as 
aggressiveness, decision, justice, tolerance, 
and honesty. Aggressiveness is worthy of 
amplification. It implies vigorous effort 
toward a situation. Decision implies judg- 
ment, making a choice. Justice is ex- 
emplified in “taking turns,” in giving the 
other fellow a chance to succeed. This is 
a right that can not be denied anyone if 
character values are to accrue. Tolerance 
is expressed through a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the mistakes or shortcomings 
of team mates, officials or opponents. It 
is one of the most powerful tools in the 
hands of a coach in shaping the total per- 
sonality. Honesty means trustworthiness 
and truthfulness; it implies correct inter- 
pretation at the point of choice. Sports- 
manship has not been included as a trait 
of character. This term is an expression 
that embodies all the qualities enumerated 
above; it signifies the total response to a 
situation. 

From the foregoing statements, char- 
acter education may be thought of as a 
process in which each individual is given 
the opportunity to participate in a variety 
of situations through which may be ob- 
tained expectant results in the develop- 
ment of appropriate attitudes and better 
expression toward the group. This is an 
important function in education. 

The development of fundamental traits 
of character through the appeal which 
games and athletic contests have to the 
deeper human instincts and emotions 
places the athletic coach in a strategic 
position to condition the outcome for good 
or ill. Expressions of behavior will be 
manifested even if adult leadership is not 
present. One needs only to observe the 
group at play to realize that conduct, good 
and bad, is being exercised. If there is 
within a group a leader whose conduct 
dominates in the direction of undesirable 
expressions, then the total outcome of the 
group may tend toward that end. Con- 
sequently, adult standards must be set up 
and maintained to provide for proper de- 
velopment and adjustment. This demands 
constant and critical oversight to insure, 
so far as is possible, a measure of strength 
of character. The play and game situa- 
tions, then, offer splendid opportunities 
for socialized experiences under controlled 
conditions. There is constant need for 
“give and take”, for sportsmanship. Young 
people properly directed in their activities 
learn to work together; this is the train- 


ing of the moral and social assets of the 
group. 

Big muscle activity has become a power- 
ful agency in teaching standards of con- 
duct. Strength of character, however, 
does not accrue automatically from play- 
ing games or engaging in athletic contests. 
Physical activity is but the means to the 
end. Proper teaching must accompany 
the activity to insure proper responses. 
Physical educators have made extravagant 
claims for the transfer of character traits 
from the playing field to the classroom, to 
the home, and to the business world. The 
action of one learning upon another—co- 
operation in the classroom, in the home, 
on the athletic field—is determined largely 
by the intelligent application of standards 
by competent leaders upon normal sub- 
jects. 


The Problem Analyzed 


The relative opportunities for character 
education in athletics are presented from 
actual experiences, which have come to 
the attention of all coaches. Each trait 
enumerated earlier in this paper will be 
used as an example. The material will 
then be presented under the following cap- 
tions: (1) The situation in which one of 
the traits was either abused or misjudged; 
(2) The manner in which the situation 
was treated; (3) The weakness of the 
treatment. (See Table page 30.) 

To draw conclusions from the few inci- 
dents cited above is, of course, not at all 
convincing that expressions of behavior 
can be directed into proper channels un- 
der the influence of leadership. Since 
these situations represent true pictures of 
conduct in the field of athletics, in some 
respects in every teacher’s field of en- 
deavor, a few inferences may be drawn as 
follows: 

1. Athletic competition must have an 
inherent appeal, otherwise the boys would 
not continue to participate in the face of 
severe criticisms. 

2. Actual participation must be pro- 
vided in order to observe conduct. 

3. The approval of mates, coach, or 
spectators is a powerful incentive to the 
manner in which expression takes place. 

4. Each player presents an individual 
problem and should be treated indivi- 
dually. 

5. A player confused in his behavior 
needs careful guidance to prevent pos- 
sibilities of developing inferiority com- 
plexes. 

6. Players will respond more willingly 
to leadership which they admire and re- 
spect. 

7. The appeal of athletic competition 
forms the basis for development on the 
four levels—organic, neuro-muscular, in- 
terpretive, impulsive. 

8. The range of making responses is 
very great, thus the possibilities of inte- 
grating the total responses are enhanced. 
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FOR BASKETBALL AND GYMNASIUM WEAR laser 


The rules in effect now make basketball such a fast game that players 
demand more than ever the sure-footedness that Keds give them. Per- 
fect pivots and sudden stops are easier in Keds. The scientific lasts over 
which all Keds are built are right for normal, healthy feet. Keds Shock- 
Proof insoles insure pep and speed through to the 
final gun. Flexible Arch Cushions are available 


in some styles for feet that like the extra comfort. U nited States Rubber Company 


Keds are the natural preference of boys. 1790 Broadway, New York 












[ KEDS SPONGE RUBBER 
FLEXIBLE ARCH CUSHION 


FOR ADDITIONAL SUPPORT 
WHER REEDED 

















FOR SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 


The Epler football shoe, developed by the man who origi- 
nated the game, is recognized as standard equipment. Thou- 
sands of schools are using the shoe. The felt-padded tongue 
makes for easier punting. The special kicking toe protects 
the foot as it insures true and long ball 
flight. Built over a special scientific last, 
the Epler football shoe provides perfect 
fit. Shock-Proof insoles of sponge rubber 
for extra comfort. Slant-cut top 
prevents binding at heel cord. EPLER 
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BACK STIFF AS 
A BOARD? 


it’s FATIGUE ACID 
in your muscles! 


FTER heavy exercise, certain 
waste products called fatigue 
acids form in your muscles. As a re- 
sult, your muscle swells up inside its 
sheath. No wonder pains and aches 
follow! 

The thing to do is increase your cir- 
culation in the aching muscle so that 
a fresh supply of blood can help carry 
those fatigue acids out. Just rub fa- 
mous Absorbine Jr. thoroughly over 
the affected parts three or four times 
a day. Accepted laboratory tests 
prove Absorbine Jr. speeds the blood 
through the tissues, helping to drive 
those acids out. Swelling goes down— 
pain eases. Millions of people like 
Absorbine Jr. because it is 
1. QUICK ACTING 
2. QUICK DRYING 
3. PLEASANT 
4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 

— At all druggists. $1.25 
a bottle. FREE SAMPLE 
— Write W. F. Young, 


Inc., 245A Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR 


FAMOUS also 
for Relieving 
ATHLETE’S FOOT, 




















9. Undesirable responses can best be 
corrected by giving opportunity for mak- 
ing correct responses. 

10. Quality of expression is determined 
by leadership, since leadership can see the 
results of doing. 

11. Quality of expression must be re- 
warded by further competition to insure 
increased satisfaction in achievement. 

After reading the foregoing analysis of 
the problem, one may possibly conclude 
that all situations have been treated as 
stated in the column treatment: But such 
is not the case, since many similar inci- 
dents have been dealt with in such a man- 
ner as to draw the most favorable com- 
ment from the severest critics of character 
education. The analysis as stated merely 
draws attention to certain situations in 
which opportunity for developing desir- 
able conduct was lost. The following gen- 
eralities are offered to indicate what might 
be considered the proper methods of deal- 
ing with the situations. 

Each individual must be studied as a 
separate entity. If he belongs to the 
highly emotional type, then the problem 
becomes more difficult in comparison with 
the treatment accorded to the more stable 
type. In either case, severe criticism in 
the presence of mates tends to cause re- 
sentment, in the former, to the extent that 
further expressions of desirable responses 
may be almost impossible of attainment. 
A liberal amount of praise is a much more 
effective weapon for producing results 
than is censure. The former is a method 
of giving credit for what the player has 
done; it is indicative of success in so far 
as the player is concerned; it leaves the 
player flushed, heightens his ego, and spurs 
him on to greater effort. Censure, on the 
other hand, is a dangerous tool if not prop- 
erly used. It usually adds to the confusion 
under which a player is already laboring; 
the outcomes are negative. 

A friendly, private talk is usually the 
best approach to an infraction of conduct. 
This gives an opportunity to reason about 
the problem which is hardly possible un- 
der the conditions of stress on the field. 
Nevertheless, there are certain incidents 
which must be dealt with immediately, 
since certain traits do not lend themselves 
to improvement unless actually practiced 
after having been shown how to act. Sym- 
pathetic and patient treatment must be 
resorted to. 

Coaches make a grave error in being too 
domineering and dictatorial; they proceed 
on the basis that only their judgments, 
their methods, their ideas will bring re- 
sults. The opinions of the players, their 
judgments, their suggestions should be 
given hearing and respected though not 
necessarily practiced. “Too many coaches 
may spoil the broth but a collection of 
opinions may lend solution to the prob- 
lem.” 

Showing favoritism must be carefully 
guarded against. This usually acts as a 


boomerang to the one favored, since the 
others will be inclined not to co-operate 
to the fullest extent when that individual 
plays. Each individual must be treated 
fairly and equally in the light of the ex- 
isting conditions. A boy who never gets a 
chance because he does not have the ability 
to make the team is just that boy who 
needs the most careful attention. 

Perhaps the greatest error of which 
coaches are guilty relates to the problem 
of unfair competition in regard to weight, 
age, and ability. This approach is from 
the team angle primarily. For a group 
of lightweights to compete against a group 
of heavyweights is “suicide.” The same 
holds true in regard to age and ability. 
The opportunity is lost to the group to 
give expression to their capabilities, since 
the play is dominated by the superior 
players, thus depriving the opponents of 
a chance to succeed and, furthermore, 
opening up a possibility of unfair tactics 
to hold their own. In this connection, it 
may be added, that an injured player is 
laboring under “odds” in competition, not 
only from the standpoint of further in- 
jury, but also from the standpoint of the 
total impression gained. The trite say- 
ing that an athlete exhibited great cour- 
age in playing with a broken bone may 
loom “heroic” in the newspapers, but in 
reality is just so much “dissipated bunk.” 
Relative values should always be con- 
sidered. 

Coaches have been accused of “preach- 
ing” too much. The fact of the matter is 
that they do not preach enough, espe- 
cially not of the relation of desirable con- 
duct to other situations. Athletics, to be 
of greatest service to education, must be 
viewed as a process through which neural 
connections are established which will 
function in appropriate situations in life. 
The task is not easy, but the opportunity 
is knocking. 

Lest it be thought that punishment 
should never be resorted to in dealing with 
a group, it is well to bear in mind that a 
shock, such as dismissal from the team, 
can be a powerful agent in tempering an 
over-exaggerated “ego.” Under proper 
leadership this weapon has been used suc- 
cessfully in the building of character. 

In summing up the foregoing remarks, 
several important points need to be em- 
phasized. 

Qualities of conduct are being developed. 
The athletic situation is not a black page 
in the book of activities. Those who de- 
ery sports the loudest are the individuals 
who fail to recognize the biological signifi- 
cance of activity; they are probably the 
ones who think that proper conduct ac- 
erues from reading a book or sitting 
quietly in class. The opportunity for 
character education is present and will 
lend itself to achievement when coaches 
catch the spirit that the directing of re- 
sponses to desirable ends is a worthwhile 
task. 
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THE BYES HAVE VP BVERY ENSTANT! 


Reach White “Last- Bilt” Basketballs 


That’s the why and the wherefore of the 
new white pebbled leather Reach “Last- 
Bilt”? Sta-Tru Basketballs. They make it 
easy for the eyes to follow their every 
movement on dribble, pass and shot. They 
can’t blend with the court flooring—they 


stand out in contrast—not only because of 


their visibility but because they are the 
most playable shape retaining balls ever 
made by Reach. 

Play the great new Reach “Last-Bilt” 
Sta-Tru Basketballs in white and in tan 
top grade pebbled leather, and keep your 


team in the winning column. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON—DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 
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today. In the home, on the high- 

way, in the air, and in the water. 
In operating a swimming pool, whether 
public or private, we cannot afford to 
overldok a single safety feature. One hu- 
man life is worth more than all the safety 
devices. 

“A complete system of artificial lighting 
must be provided for all pools, bathing 
beaches, bath houses and dressing rooms 
which are to be used at night. 

“Lighting fixtures must be of such num- 
ber and design as to light all parts of the 
swimming pool and the water, therein. 

“Arrangement and design of lights must 
be such that life guards may see clearly 
every part of the bathing waters at a 
beach or pool, and all springboards, towers, 
floats, and other appurtenances, without 
being blinded by the light. 

“Submarine (or underwater) lights 
should be standard equipment on all pools. 


S*: ETY is the watchword everywhere 


Such lights, in addition to their orna- - 


mental, beauty and _business-building 
value, supply unequalled visibility. Sub- 
marine lights can be installed in existing 
pools as well as new pools. Care should 
be taken to have a sufficient number of 
units to get the effect desired. In some 
pools, with limited financial appropria- 
tions, submarine lights have been placed 
in the end and the side walls of the deep 
area.” 

The above is taken from Swimming Pool 
Data and Reference Annual and is what 
the joint committee of State Sanitary En- 
gineers and the American Public Health 
Association have to say on swimming- 
pool lighting. 

As pointed out in the committee’s re- 
port, if we are to assure maximum safety 
at all times for the swimmer, a system of 
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Protect the Swimmer 


By E. B. Karns 


Illuminating Engineer 


adequate lighting must be installed. A 
system of adequate lighting is that which 
lights the entire pool and all the water 
therein making all parts of the pool clearly 
visible and without glare. 

To obtain these desired results it is 
necessary to install a system of under- 
water lighting. Overhead or floodlighting 
causes glare due to surface reflection. 

Visibility below the surface of the water 
is poor from the overhead system as very 
little of the light penetrates to any great 
depth. With underwater lighting, most 
of the light is retained within the walls of 
the pool, adding effectiveness to both life- 
guards and swimmers. 

Underwater lighting not only adds to 
the swimmer’s safety but gives to the pool 
sparkle and beauty. The spectator is able 
to distinguish every movement of the 
swimmer both above and below the sur- 
face of the water. 


Designing the Installation 


To simplify calculation of underwater 
lighting, a system has been established 
based on watts per square foot of surface 
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water. Where the water is reasonably 
clean and the pool walls and floor are of 
light-colored material, a minimum installa- 
tion of 2.5 to 3 watts per square foot of 
water surface is necessary for adequate 
illumination. 

The size of the floodlight will depend 
somewhat upon the width of the pool. 
Pools having widths up to 40 fee’ should 
use 250-watt projectors. Widths 40 feet 
to 60 feet, 500-watt units, 60 to 90 feet 
1000-watt units, and 90 feet and over, 
1500-watt units. 

After the total wattage required and 
the lamp or projector size have been de- 
termined, it is a simple matter to figure 
the number of floodlights required. This 
number, however, is subject to change, de- 
pending upon the spacing of the units. 

In the deep end of the pool, underwater 
floodlights should be put in the end wall 
as well as in the side walls. Usually, flood- 
lights are not required in the shallow end 
wall. The units in the deep end should 
comprise 25 to 30 per cent of the total 
wattage equally spaced in the walls. The 
remainder of the units are laid out on a 
plan view of the pool by selecting a ten- 
tative value for spacing “D” on the lay- 
out. This distance “D” should not be 
over 15 to obtain uniformity, and pref- 
erably from 7 to 10 feet. The end units 
should be located at about half the reg- 
ular spacing (12 D) from the end walls 
(Diagram 1). 

As an example, assume the dimensions 
of a pool to be 40 feet by 90 feet. Fol- 
lowing the above method, we have— 
40 X 90 equals 3600 square feet «K 3 
(watts per sq. ft.) equals 10,800 watts, re- 
quired. For 40-feet widths and over, use 
500-watt units—10,800 divided by 500 
equals 22; units required in deep end— 
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How to Light Football Fields 


To Attract More Spectators and Provide Better Playing Conditions 


GET THIS FREE MANUAL OF 
APPROVED LIGHTING 
LAYOUTS AND CORRECT 
FLOODLIGHTING PRINCIPLES 


There can be no question about the success 
of night football. Educators and coaches 
alike are unanimous in their approval. You 
can read their own experiences in Benja- 
min’s new Football Floodlighting Manuai 
where they tell how Benjamin Floodlighting 
increased attendance 50%, 75%, 150% and 
as much as 300%, and how new spirit is in- 
fused in students, alumni and townspeople. 
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Floodlighting must insure Spectator Enjoyment of game 


The enjoyment of spectators depends 
largely on whether they can clearly and 
easily see to follow the play on the field. 
The same superiority of adequate and uni- 
form light, properly controlled and directed, 
which makes playing easier on Benjamin 
floodlighted fields, also adds to the enjoy- 
ment of spectators by assuring them of see- 
ing all the action of the game. 


How Benjamin Floodlighting meets key requirements 


Benjamin’s unique method of floodlight- 
ing best meets the important key require- 
ment of correct football field lighting, by 
providing exceptional lighting not only on 
horizontal ground surfaces but, what is most 
important on vertical surfaces — the front, 
back and sides of the players and all faces 
of the ball . . . insuring the best seeing and 
protection from glare for players and spec- 
tators. 

The lighting layout illustrated on this 
page is one of many outstanding plans de- 
veloped by Benjamin lighting engineers out 
of an experience in football field lighting 
which began eleven years ago, when Benja- 
min lighted, at Westville, Illinois, what was 
probably the first high school night game 
ever played. You will find lighting layouts, 
installation information, principles of illu- 
mination design, and answers to every im- 
portant question on floodlighting contained 
in the new Benjamin Football Floodlighting 
Manual. Also available without cost or 
obligation are the services of your local Ben- 
jamin Distributor and the Benjamin Engi- 
neering Department. Address the Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Illinois, or 
use the coupon below. 





Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Illinois 


Please send, without obligation, your new Manual on HOW TC 
OBTAIN BEST RESULTS FROM FOOTBALL LIGHTING. 
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PLAY SAFE! in'cy' Mats fine wire 
GENUINE ALL-HAIR 


OZITE 


GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 





No needles are ever used in OZITE Platen 
Process Felting—so no broken needles or other 
metal objects can ever be found in OZITE Al 
Hair Gym Mat Felt. That’s why Athleti 
Directors in leading schools and gymnasiums 
insist that all mats be filled with Genuine 
OZITE—the filler that’s always 100% SAFE! 


Fewer replacements... because 
OZITE stays ‘“‘springy” longer! 


Gym mats filled with OZITE are more re- 
silient when new and they stay 
alive and springy through years 
of hard punishment. That’s be- 
cause OLITE All Hair Gym Mat 
Felt is heavier and denser than 
ordinary cushion felts. Its lam- 
inated construction insures a 
smooth, flat lie, free from 
lumps. For real economy, comfort and safety, 
ALWAYS SPECIFY OZ FILLER in your 
gym mats! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 
Write fer names of manufacturers and dealers who can supply you. 


Night Football Triples Gate Receipts 




























Look for this label on 
mat cover—it pre- 
vents substitution, 


Geer a 100% ALL 
IR FILLER! 

















EVENUE from Ashtabula, Ohio, High School games in 1938 was 
nearly three times as large as it was when games were held in 
the daytime. E. I. Gephart, principal, writes that with identical home 
schedules, football revenues jumped from $1,017.81 in 1936, when 
games were held by day, to $2,967.09 in 1938, when games were held 
at night under G-E floodlights. Records of many of General Electric’s 
more than 300 installations are contained in our publication GEA-3 100, 
“Floodlighting for Schools and Colleges.’’ Write for a copy and read 
how you can increase revenue and stimulate school spirit with G-E 
floodlighting. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL {% ELECTRIC 








25 per cent of 22 equals 5 (nearest whole 
number of units). 40 divided by 5 equals 
8 feet spacing between units with end 
unit one-half of 8, or 4 feet from the side 
wall. Units in the side wall are 22—5 or 
17; the next highest even number, or 18, 
should be used. 18 divided by 2 (side 
walls) equals 9, units per side wall. 90 
divided by 9 equals 10 feet, spacing be- 
tween the units in the side wall with the 
end unit one-half of 10 or 5 feet from the 
end wall. 

It has been found that for best results 
the units should be mounted approx- 
imately 30 inches below the surface of the 
water. The units are set in a niche in the 
wall of the pool, with the water of the 
pool circulating about the unit. 

Units for submersion in this manner 
must be impervious to water seepage and 
not require drainage. Each unit should 
be supplied with approximately 15 feet of 
three-conductor cable; the cable to enter 
the unit through a water-tight packing 
gland. The third conductor is to be used 
as a ground, one end being attached to 
the case of the unit and the other 
grounded to the conduit system. This 
eliminates any possibility of electrical 
shock to the swimmer. Fifteen feet of 
cable enables the unit to be brought to 
the surface for relamping without drain- 
ing the pool or interrupting the electrical 
service (Diagram 2). 

A cable floor box should be set flush in 
the sidewalk into which the excess cable 
is coiled when the unit is in normal oper- 
ating position. This floor box also acts as 
a junction box. All floodlights and floor 
boxes should be oi bronze when used in 
chlorinated water or salt water. 

Complete instructions for forming a 
niche for mounting underwater units can 
usually be supplied by equipment manu- 
facturers. 
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Since practically all the light output 
from an underwater system is retained 
within the walls of the pool, it is neces- 
sary to have some form of walkway light- 
ing. In applying this auxiliary lighting, 
care should be taken in directing the light 
so that no direct beams are directed to the 
surface of the pool water. 

Good auxiliary lighting may be accom- 
plished by the use of ornamental street 
lighting equipment. Floodlighting may 
also be used, in which case the axes of the 
beams should be directed to the walkway 
rather than to the water. 

Underwater lighting in swimming pools 
prolongs their use beyond the hours of 
daylight, insures safety for the swimmer, 
and reveals the inviting beauty of spar- 
kling water lighted from within. 


What the Quarterback 


Needs to Know 
(Continued from page 17) 


up tackle’s hands. 


LEFT GUARD. Fast charger; has ten- 
dency to overshift. 

Suggestion: A fast charger can be 
mousetrapped. If he overshifts, run the 
play inside him. If the guard is trapped 
and then changes his style of play, use a 
play that looks exactly like a trap play, 
but put two line men on guard to block 
him. Then, if he does not charge, the 
linemen can easily move him. 


RIGHT GUARD. Slow charger; 
charges at angle. Big man. Often hits 
and drifts. 

Suggestion: Do not attempt to trap a 
slow charger or one who does not come 
across the line. Use one-on-one, two-on-one 
or lateral opening blocking. If he charges 
at an angle, cutbacks, reverses and spin- 
ners work well. If he hits and drifts, use 
spinners, fake reverses. 


RIGHT TACKLE. Fast charger; usu- 
ally plays end head-on, but sometimes 
plays inside him. Vicious tackler. 

Suggestion: A fast charging tackle can 
be trapped. Shovel passes that go inside 
him on trap plays work well. If tackle 
penetrates deep, plays should be directed 
inside his position. Watch his position 
closely to see whether he plays end head 
on, inside shoulder or outside shoulder. 
When he is on the inside of the end, trap 
him or go outside him. On outside shoul- 
der, go inside him or trap him. This is 
important. First, however, learn the di- 
rection of his normal charge from differ- 
ent positions. 


RIGHT END. Comes across cautious- 
ly; tries to box the interference inside. 

Suggestion: On an end that boxes, put 
two men on him if one cannot handle him, 
and go inside him. Use fake passes and 
runs on ends who drop back to cover 
passes. Let an eligible receiver block the 
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BASKETBALL 





SPALDING TOP-FLITE 
“LAST-BILT” BASKETBALLS 


@ Not much more than half a century ago the 
shoemaking industry hailed what they thought was 
the final perfection of lasts. That was when rights 
and lefts were invented. Shoemaking lasts have 
changed very little since that time because shape 
retaining, serviceable and comfortable shoes were 
achieved. 

Now Spalding’s Top-Flite “Last- Bilt” Basket- 
balls are starting a new era in leather basketball 
manufacture. These new balls are made on lasts 
which assure finger-tip control and long-lived 
retention of shape. Your team should have every 
break coaching and science can provide. 

Put Spalding Top-Flite “Last-Bilt” balls in their 
hands and watch the points roll up. 


Mpralding (fear 
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LASTING CONTROL WITH LASTS 
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Softens, 
Preserves, 
Reconditions and 


Water-proofs Leather 


Stops dry rot. Prevents mildew. Odor- 
less, colorless, not sticky. Use Snow- 
Proof on leather shoes, gloves, footballs, 
basket balls, helmets, shoulder pads, 
hunting boots, leather coats, etc. Guar- 
anteed by Good Housekeeping. 334 oz. 
can 25c; 1 Ib. can 75c; 5 Ibs. $3.00. 
Money back guarantee. Write Dept. 11. 


THE SNOW-PROOF Co. 
Middletown, N. Y. 














Why BUY 


RENT 


an All Electric 


SCOREMASTER 


year 


for only SEQ re 


HOME TEAM VISITORS 





FILL OUT AND MAIL 


the coupon below for complete details. No 
strings, no obligations, no plan for install- 
ment selling—just a simple, straight-forward 
proposition which will solve your scoreboard 
problem. 


Du Craft's Inc., AJ-2 
Huntingburg, Indiana 








end so that if the end drops back on 
passes, the blocker can go on out for a 
pass. 


FULLBACK. Comes up fast to stop 
running plays. Vicious tackler; covers 
flat on passes; plays close behind the line. 

Suggestion: A fullback who comes up 
fast to stop running plays can be cured by 
short passes over his head. Use a flanker 
to pull him wider. Send lineman straight 
through for him. Put two men on a tough 
backer-up. If backers-up play close to the 
line, use a pass from a fake reverse that 
will hold them in position, then pass over 
their heads. 


CENTER. Can be pulled out of posi- 
tion. 

Suggestion: A backer-up who can be 
pulled out of position easily is a sucker 
for spinners and reverses. Be very care- 
ful about passing in his territory. He is 
a good pass defender. 


LEFT HALFBACK. Comes up fast on 
running plays. 

Suggestion: A halfback who comes up 
fast to the outside can be handled by use 
of lateral forwards. When past the line 
of scrimmage, runners should cut back 
inside him. 


RIGHT HALFBACK. Slow; starts 
backing up at first indication of a pass. 
Plays safety; handles low kicks well; fast; 
shifty; tendency to fumble high kicks 


when rushed. Good at _ intercepting 
passes. 
Suggestion: On a slow flatfooted half- 


back try to get a fast man behind him for 
passes. However, if he backs up at the 
beginning of a pass, have receiver go down 
to him, pivot and come back for a pass. 
Jse pivot-and-come-back pass receivers 
on halfbacks who play too deep. The 
runner should be able to fake him out of 
nosition, sidestep or dodge him. Safety— 
If he is a bad fumbler, kick often to him. 
Get four men down fast on kicks. If he 


‘intercepts passes well, avoid passing into 


his territory. Kick out of bounds to the 
‘ood punt returner. 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 
OF EVERY DEFENSE 


Use sharp, cutting angles against man- 
to-man pass defense. Use reverse passes 
and deception on man-to-man defense. 
Flood a zone on zone defense with two or 
more potential receivers. Send a tall man 
into a short man’s territory. Crack down 
on the tired player. If a man is hurt, he 
has no business in a game. If the back- 
ers-up are cracking your running attack, 
put pressure on them with flat passes or 
with a flanker to draw them out wider. 
Use short passes when tackles and ends 
are rushing the passer hard. 


As field general, you should also know 
the strength and weaknesses of each pass 
defense. A 7-1-2-1 defense is strong 
against a running attack, against a run- 
ning passer and kicker, against quick 
kicks. It is good for shifting into another 
defense such as the 6-2-2-1 and is fairly 
strong on zone defense against passes. It 
is weak against a flat pass, against quick- 
opening plays, man-to-man pass defense, 
against a goal-line stand with only one 
backer-up, because the center must drop 
out of line to protect against passes, and 
there is only one backer-up who may be 
faked out of position on spinners, reverses, 
and fake reverses. Against this defense, 
use reverse passes and passes from fakes 
to hold the linemen in position so that 
they will not drop back on passes. This 
is also true against the seven man line 
with a box backfield defense. The best 
zones in which to pass against a 7-1-2-1 
are the flat zones, the middle zone between 
fullback and safety and the zones in front 
of the halfback or behind him, depending 
upon how deep these men play and cover. 

The 6-2-2-1 is good against off-tackle 
and end runs. The ends are in a good 
position to rush the passer and kicker. 
It is good against the quick kick and for 
a zone or man-to-man defense. It also 
offers an ideal set-up for shifting into other 
defenses. The weakness of this defense 
is chiefly the weakness of its individual 
players and the zone or man-to-man pass 
defense. It is weakest against short yard- 
age plays, goal-line stand, and it depends 
to a great extent on its backers-up to stop 
bucks. Against this defense avoid flat 
passes to the strong side, and passing in 
the vicinity of the safety man. He usu- 
ally plays the ball. The territory behind 
the halfbacks or in front of them, depend- 
ing upon the depth these men play and 
their characteristics, is usually a good zone. 
The center territory in front of the safety 
is good passing territory, and so is the flat 
zone to the weak side. Many zone pass- 
ing defenses from a 6-2-2-1 neglect ade- 
quately to protect the flat zone to the 
weak side. A guard, dropping back on 
pass defense, has a difficult assignment to 
cover the flat zone. The personnel and 
spacing of men determine the strength of 
a 6-2-2-1 defense. 

The 7-2-2 defense is strong against run- 
ning passes, flat passes, laterals, short 
yardage plays and on goal-line stands, it 
rushes the passer and kicker. It is weak 
against long passes, quick kicks and 
against passes down the center. Against 
this defense, use passes that call for sharp 
angle breaks and personnel weakness if 
a man-to-man defense is used. The cen- 
ter alley is usually weak, and the backers- 
up and linemen can be held in position by 
fakes, leaving only two men back for deep 
passes. The floating center or guard is 
usually used with a seven-man line. Spin- 
ners, cut backs, fake reverses, and re- 
verses can be used effectively against this 
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type of lineman. He may be pulled out 
of the line to stop a reverse, then a spin- 
ner from a play appearing similar, can be 
sent back through the position that he has 
vacated. 

The 6-3-2 defense is strong against flat 
passes, because it rushes the passers; it 
is strong against end runs and off-tackle 
runs, short passes, and is good for shift- 
ing into a 6-2-2-1 defense. It is weak 
against quick kicks, and long passes. The 
position of the three backers-up has much 
to do with determining the strength of this 
defense. This will be discussed in con- 
nection with a five-man defense. In pass- 
ing against this defense, flat passes should 
be avoided. Long passes down the center 
and reverse passes are good. Hold the 
three backers-up in position with fakes 
and place an extra burden on the two 
deep secondary men. Watch for a revolv- 
ing pass defense that turns a 6-3-2 pass 
defense into a 6-2-2-1 set-up. 

A 5-3-2-1 defense has been called by its 
many admirers the perfect defense for 
about everything in the catalog. It has 
been widely used, sometimes successfully, 
and at other times it has taken a sound 
beating. Like any defense, it is no 
stronger than its personnel. It is strong 
against flat passes, end runs, and off-tackle 
plays, laterals, short passes, and against 
teams using a shifting defense. The five- 
man line is often weak against strong 
power and short yardage plays, and is 
weaker than the six-man line for rushing 
the passer and kicker. It seems to be less 
effective against unbalanced lines. In 
playing against a five-man line, it is a 
good policy for you quarterbacks to learn 
the spacing of the three backers-up. If 
the defensive flanker backs are playing 
outside the ends, the flanks are stronger 
but the strength from the middle backer- 
up to the ends on each side is correspond- 
ingly weakened. Hence, plays inside tac- 
kle to the strong and weak sides will be 
more effective. If either flanker back is 
playing inside his end, he will increase the 
inside strength and lessen the outside or 
flank strength. The five linemen must 
crash and this makes the interior linemen 
susceptible to trap plays. A play that 
traps the center lineman, releasing line- 
men to go directly for the backers-up, is 
effective against a 5-3-2-1 defense. Trap 
plays on the tackles usually require two 
blockers since the tackle will crash to the 
inside. If these two men can handle the 
tackle, which they should be able to do, 
a good hole will be created and several 
linemen will be released for the secondary. 
The defensive tackle in a five-man line 
must play inside an offensive end who is 
split a yard from his tackle. This usually 
gives the end good position for blocking 
on off-tackle plays. Since the defensive 
tackle will often use a power drive for 
penetration and the end may not be able 
to handle him, it is advisable for you to 
use plays in which the end is not split and 
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give both the end and wing-back good po- 
sition on the tackle; or the end may be 
split and the wing-back moved inside him. 
The wing-back who plays on a line with 
his fullback usually has a good blocking 
angle for plays going around end. The 
set-up on passes is the same as in the 
6-2-2-1 with a lineman dropped back. The 
same zone. weakness and the man-to- 
man weakness exist, except usually in the 
weak-side flat zone. The faint line of 
backers-up is strengthened, the third and 
fourth line remain the same. These weak- 
nesses seem to be the outstanding defects 
of a five-man line. 

In looking over a defense, you should 
realize that its obvious set-up is not al- 
ways its weakness. For instance, an end 
may be playing wide from his tackle and 
yet charging at such an angle that he is 
coming into the opponent’s backfield at a 
depth analogous to that of a crashing end. 
When the end is going in deep first, then 
turning, he usually plays closer to the 
tackle. A tackle or guard may play wide 
or close and crash to the inside or outside 
to cover a gap in the defensive line that he 
intentionally created to confuse the of- 
fense. You must be on the alert for this 
type of player. The offensive should de- 
termine whether the defensive players are 





protecting inside or outside, and how they 
are charging on different downs, and relay 
this information to you. Needless to say, 
your knowledge of defensive football must 
be as thorough as your knowledge of of- 
fensive football. 


THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 
OF THE QUARTERBACK’S 
OWN MEN 


The strength and weakness of your own 
players must be known. You should 
know the physical, mental and tempera- 
mental characteristics of each player on 
your squad. It should be relatively easy 
for you to learn a boy’s ability under pres- 
sure, his determination, and his reliability. 

Many a quarterback fails to get the best 
response from his team mates because of 
a faulty attitude or personality trait on 
or off the field. This subject is too com- 
plex to cover here but you must not only 
be able to create but also to substantiate 
the impression that you know your job 
without appearing to consider yourself a 
master mind. A tendency to “ball-hog” 
and a habit of invariably carrying the ball 
on the goal line have hurt many a quar- 
terback’s influence with his blockers. You 
quarterbacks of 1939 have a big job before 
you. 


Goal Line Plays in Six-Man Football 
(Continued from page 21) 


around right end with the ball. 

The left end comes around again, as 
shown in Diagram 11. 02 gets the ball 
from center, spins, fakes to 02, and shoots 
a short forward to the center who has 


moved out about five yards and to the left. 

In Diagram 12, 01 is shown taking the 
ball from center. He passes to the left 
end as he comes around. The left end 
fakes an end run, stops and forward 
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passes to the center who has gone out to 
the left. 01 becomes the protecting 
blocker for the passer. He trails the end 
so as to give the impression that he is to 
get a lateral. He may also run inter- 
ference, if all pass receivers are covered, 
and it seems best to make a running play. 


Eliminate Jump Balls 


From Basketball 


By Forrest W. England 


Athletic Director, Community High School, 
Maroa, IIlinois 


ESPITE the loud objections of 
D those more conservative teachers 

of the great indoor sport, basket- 
ball has benefited through the compara- 
tively recent elimination of the center 
jump after the scoring of a field goal. Few 
are the coaches in Illinois who would ad- 
vocate a return of the once colorful but 
unnecessary and too often unfair center 
jump. Certainly spectators would not 
trade the color and showmanship of an 
alert, aggressive sweep down the floor 
after the scoring of a field goal by boys 
who have just seen two points registered 
against them for the more or less stilted 
slow set-ups and rough scrambles that re- 
sulted when the center jump reigned su- 
preme. One need only refer to the numer- 
ous articles written approximately two 
years ago to recall the many criticisms of 
the center jump that led to its practical 
elimination. 

Through experience and observation 
based upon a rather thorough laboratory 
type of investigation in physical educa- 
tion classes and also with varsity boys, it 
is my sincere contention that the game of 
basketball can better meet its objectives 
by totally eliminating jump balls. 

Contrary to the opinion of many, jump 
balls do not follow rough tactics in a ratio 
nearly equal to the number of cases in 
which jump balls are the forerunners of 
roughness. It requires only slight reflec- 
tion for students of basketball to recall 
the number of times a jump ball is imme- 
diately preceded or followed by another 
jump ball, another, and still another. I 
have found that 65 per cent of all jump 
balls have been immediately preceded by 
jump balls. The same check-up bore evi- 
dence that 30 per cent of all fouls occur 
in jump ball situations. Through experi- 
ence gained during nine years of officiat- 
ing, I have learned that one of the most 
troublesome situations experienced by of- 
ficials comes in connection with these in- 
dividualistic battles called jump balls and 
all the trimmings that go with them. The 
crowding and pushing tactics agitated by 
the present jump-ball situations demand 
something closely akin to guessing on the 
part of officials if they attempt to enforce 
the resulting violations. This is particu- 
larly true in those games where one offi- 
cial must work alone. One half of the 
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FOOTBALL FABLES is an anthology of 
more than 250 humorous stories about the 
gridiron. Some are true, some are exaggera- 
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FOOTBALL FABLES contains the best of 
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cials and spectators. 

FOOTBALL FABLES is a rollicking and ro- 
bust book of football humor that will pro- 
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jump-ball play is behind the official. Since 
officials do not have eyes in the back of 
their heads, we can blame nothing but the 


rules of the game. To the great disgust 
of all of us who have seen our teams come 
to the last minute stretch trailing by one 
point, the jump ball has reared up as a 
gigantic monster to bring certain defeat 
through its often use as a stalling tactic. 
Tie it up, nonchalantly push the ball away 
only to force the tired official to retrieve 
it, be slow to heed the official’s demand to 
jump—these are all well understood gems 
of strategy by those teams who seek to 
hold to that slim margin that will bring 
victory in the closing minutes of a game. 
The present set-up definitely penalizes 
the smaller, fast, alert, aggressive boy who 
has skillfully out-generaled his larger and 
taller opponent into a held ball with its 
inevitable jump ball following. In such a 
case the smaller competitor has maneu- 
vered himself from a position in which he 
had no control over the ball to a condi- 
tion in which the rules take for granted 
his control is 50 per cent. However, all 
his rights are ignored when a jump ball is 
called between the two. The procedure 
now used ignores our often-admitted at- 
tempts in all sports to equalize the basis 
of competition, to make our contests of 
the more open play type, to arouse keen 





mental control over physical prowess. To 
me the answer seems to be — substitute 
out-of-bound balls in such situations as 
now call for the jump ball. My proposal 
is to give the ball at the nearest out-of- 
bound point to the boy who has most re- 
cently been on the defensive and enters 
into a held-ball situation. Should two 
boys contact the ball at the same time in- 
volving doubt on the part of the official 
as to who was responsible for causing the 
ball to go out of bounds—give it to the boy 
who was most recently on the defensive. 
Coaches are well aware of the great de- 
mand for mental alertness if boys are to 
play out-of-bound balls intelligently 
whether they be on the defensive or of- 
fensive. Beyond doubt the out-of-bounds 
set-up furnishes a much better basis for 
an open style of game than does the jump 
ball. Much more time could be used in 
actual play. The basis for competition 
would become more equalized. The fun in- 
volved is far greater in out-of-bound sit- 
uations than in the present jump-ball 
jumbles. 

To the coach who is skeptical of basket- 
ball without jump balls I would suggest 
that he give it a thorough trial. I also 
feel sure that members of legislative bod- 
ies will soon seek this method of improv- 
ing the game. 


The Medical Examination of 


High School Athletes 


By Bowman N. Hall 


RIOR to the close of the 19th cen- 
Pes competitive athletics in the 

schools were casual and informal. 
For the most part contests in various 
sports were limited to teams within the 
institutions. Such contests were supple- 
mented by occasional meetings with other 
schools. 

Approximately with the turn of the cen- 
tury, interscholastic athletics took a new 
interest and grew very rapidly. The ath- 
letic activities of student bodies were con- 
centrated upon the selection and prepara- 
tion of representative teams to compete 
with rival institutions. 

As training for the various sports be- 
came more intense, school people gradually 
realized that the physiological effects of 
such contests on the participants were not 
always beneficial. This gave rise to a sit- 
uation making necessary a more rigid med- 
ical supervision of sports than existed un- 
der the conditions associated with outside 
control, part time coach, and unqualified 
and unprepared trainer. 

It became apparent to many who were 
interested in the welfare of high school 
athletics that the ill effects of unsuper- 
vised participation in competitive sports 
were very far reaching. It likewise ap- 


peared evident that a preliminary medi- 
cal examination of all candidates for high 
school athletic teams was of the utmost 
importance if the health and physical well 
being of the boys were to be promoted and 
safeguarded. 

Literature in the field of health and 
physical education bears frequent refer- 
ence to the problem of the medical exami- 
nation for athletes. The N. C. A. A. has 
published a Medical Handbook for Schools 
and Colleges. An editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association ex- 
presses the following opinion: “Young 
growing boys and girls should be prevented 
from excesses in athletics. More mature 
youths should be examined as to cardiac 
strength before they are allowed to enter 
athletics and then should be frequently 
re-examined following athletic tests to note 
how well the circulatory system is with- 
standing the strain.” 

Assured of the vital importance and sig- 
nificance of the problem, the author car- 
ried out an investigation with regard to 
the present practices concerning the medi- 
cal examination of high school athletes 
throughout the country." 


1 Hall, Bowman. “A Study of the Medical Ex- 
amination of High School Athletes.” 
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This study reveals that beginning in 
1922 high school athletics in the United 
States have been regulated by the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. This organization 
was founded and exists for the purpose of 
protecting and regulating interstate ath- 
letic interests of high schools belonging to 
the various state high school athletic as- 
sociations. It further aims to promote 
pure amateur sport. In 1929 this organi- 


zation proposed a set of eligibility rules | 
and recommended that the various state | 


associations adopt them as constituting | 


minimum eligibility requirements for par- | 
ticipation in interscholastic athletics. Al- | 
though acceptance of these standards was | 


not a pre-requisite to membership in the | 


national body, it was strongly urged that 


they be incorporated in the local regula- | 


tions. 


Among the twelve recommended | 


provisions is one stating that in order for | 


a boy to be eligible to represent his school 
in any interscholastic contest, “he shall 


present at least once each year a phy- | 


sician’s certificate, on a form provided by 
his state association, that he is physically 
fit for athletic competition.” 2 

In this study co-operation was forth- 
coming from the organizations controlling 
interscholastic athletics in forty-six states. 
Of these forty-six organizations, twenty- 
one, or less than one half, reported that 
they require a medical examination of the 
athletes. Sixteen of these state organiza- 
tions provide a medical examination form. 
Six states have more or less complete 
forms while in the remaining ten a less 
thorough examination is required. Table I 
represents the list and frequency of items 
contained in these medical examinations.* 

In six of the twenty-one states exami- 
nation is required once a year. Five fail 
to specify the frequency of the examina- 
tion and ten states have various types of 
regulations all of which, however, would 
make a medical examination at least once a 
year essential. 

In order to ascertain those items most 
appropriate for inclusion in a medical ex- 
amination of high school athletes the fol- 
lowing procedure was used. Fifty medi- 





cal examination blanks in common use by | 
various health agencies were inspected and | 


the items appearing thereon tabulated and 


the list of items so obtained was incor- | 


porated in a rating scale. This scale was 
submitted to a group of forty medical doc- 
tors selected on a basis of their back- 
ground and familiarity with the problems 
and peculiarities of competitive athletics. 
These medical men were asked to evaluate 


each item in terms of their appropriate- | 


ness for inclusion in a medical examina- 
tion for high school athletes. 
The returns were subjected to ap- 


propriate statistical procedure and each | 


item assigned a score value. All items the 
score values of which indicated that the 


2 National Federation of State High School Ath- | 


letic Associations. Constitution and By-Laws, p. 20. 


3 Hall, Bowman. 
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RULE 2—The Referee shall be sole judge as to whether the ball offered for play complies with 
these specifications. He shall test the ball at least thirty minutes prior to the starting of the game 
and shall be provided by the management in charge with scales, templet, measuring tape and air 
gauge to. check weight, measurements and air pressure. 
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group of experts evaluating them felt they 
were highly desirable or indispensable 
were accepted as a fundamental medical 
examination for high school athletes. It 
was the opinion of the group that athletes 
should be examined every sport season and 
before returning to competition after any 
illness. 

This list of items when compared with 
those in Table I revealed a discrepancy 
between present practice and recom- 
mended standards. It would seem that 
some uniform procedure with regard to 
the thoroughness and frequency in exami- 
nation of boys participating in athletic 
contests is to be highly desired. Perhaps 
local, state and national organizations in- 
terested in promoting the health and phys- 
ical welfare of high school students, and 
particularly high school athletes, would be 
in a position to sponsor efforts to improve 
current practice in the medical examina- 
tion of school boy athletes. 

A mimeographed copy of a medical ex- 
amination blank comprised of the recom- 
mended items and arranged as suggested 
by several authorities will be supplied by 
the author to any one interested upon re- 
ceipt of a stamped envelope to the author 
at 1721 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


TaBLeE I. Items CoMPRISING THE MEDICAL 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN IN 16 States 
Items Frequency 
Lungs 
Certificate of fitness.... 
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Blood pressure 
Pulse before exercise......... 
Pulse after exercise........... 
Pulse recovery 
Heart disorder 
Size 
Murmurs 
Weight 
Deviation in weight.......... 
Spine 
Posture 
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Tonsils, adenoids 


Skin 


~ 
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Personal history 
Heart disease 
Lung disease 
Dislocated cartilage 
Dislocated joints 
Broken bones 
Operations 

Glands 

Musculations 

Nutrition 

Kidney disorder 

Urinalysis ..... 

Inoculations 
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Helping the Slow Boy 
Speed Up 
By Virgil C. Stevens 


Summer Recreation Supervisor of District 
and Coach Ivy Avenue School, 


Monrovia, California 


6c OOD gosh, Charlie——move.” How 
¢€ many times has a poor Charlie, 
or Ed, or Jack, already going 
with all his might, heard his idol, the 
coach, mutter these words? Generally 
speaking, the more speed a boy has, the 
better athlete he will be, other things be- 
ing equal. Many boys, though possessing 
excellent athletic ability in some ways are 
just too slow in running to make a team. 
In football we have coaches that can find 
a spot for the husky kid with plenty of 
fight even though he is exceptionally slow. 
In basketball, however, and in baseball es- 
pecially, we find the slow chaps giving the 
coaches a terrific headache. Perhaps a boy 
possesses an excellent batting eye, and can 
hit the ball nearly every time. Perhaps he 
has some power also and can hit the ball 
quite far on occasion. He is a sure fielder, 
and never misses the ball when he can get 
to it. There is the first rub. Some coaches 
put a boy of this type in to catch. Their 
idea is that the catcher does not have to 
run quite as much as the other eight play- 
ers. Certainly in any other spot a lack of 
speed is a terrific handicap. The final blow 
for the coach comes, however, when his 
slow boy makes a splendid hit that should 
mean a home run and the game in any- 
body’s league and he plods around the 
bases only to be thrown out by ten feet at 
home for the third and final out of the 
game. Most coaches will mumble a few 
words about speed and go home feeling 
sorry for themselves and the slow boy. 
But is this necessary? Is there any way 
to improve the running speed of the slow 
fellows? I personally believe that there is. 
Understand at the outset, that I realize 
that it is impossible to wave a magic wand 
and make the slow plodder a track cham- 
pion. The most we can hope for is to make 
the outstandingly slow boy speed up to a 
point where he is near average. By the 
same methods, however, we might be able 
to make the slightly above average youth 
into a fairly good track man. 

Most of my references have thus far 
been directed toward the extremely slow 
individuals. Many of these individuals 
have already given up and feel doomed to 
accept such taunts as “flat-foot,” “snow- 
shoe-wearer,” etc. The first step in this 
regeneration is to instill in them a belief 
that their running can be improved. This 
step is usually easy as most boys have an 
implicit faith in the knowledge and ability 
of their coaches. Next, the coach must 
analyze each individual’s running style. 
Perhaps the boy is trying to take too short 
a stride, perhaps, too long a stride, in a 
futile attempt to move faster. Either of 
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these faults will cut down his speed. A 
very common fault of the slow runner is 
to land flat-footed on each stride and even 
partially land on the heel of his foot first. 
The coach should carefully point out that 
what the individual is really doing in such 
cases, is just plain fast walking. The boy 
should be shown that the champion 100- 
yard dash man lands on the ball and toes 
of his foot. Attention might be drawn to 
the fact that no heel nor heel spikes are 
placed on sprinters’ track shoes. The boy 
should be requested to walk on his toes 
and feel the different muscles and told that 
these are the muscles that should be used 
when running. Gradually he should at- 
tempt to run on his toes and land on them 
rather than allowing the whole foot to slap 
down with each stride. He should be told 
to stand on the ball of his one foot and to 
jump forward from it. This is essentially 
what happens when a good runner takes 
a stride. 

Next, the boy will probably ask his 
coach what else he can do to speed up, 
Along with this running on the toes and 
ball of the foot, I have the belief that 
nearly all sprinters step and then roll the 
weight of the body forward up onto the 
ball of the foot at each stride while they 
are doing their every day walking. To get 
the feel of this, have the boy stand still, 
start to fall forward and then at last take 
a stride to keep from falling. In othe: 
words, it is simply using the high leg mus- 
cle while walking. The development of 
this running muscle will automatically 
speed up its usableness. In many of our 
slow runners this muscle has been almost 
dormant. Its awakening and use are the 
most important factors in increasing speed. 
If a baseball pitcher wishes to develop a 
fast ball he must develop those arm mus- 
cles necessary to accomplish his desire. So 
it is with the leg muscles, and they can be 
developed to carry the individual faster 
just as the arm muscle of the pitcher can 
be trained to throw a ball faster. 

Call the attention of the slow boy to the 
walking stride of the sprinter. If the 
sprinter does not definitely roll up onta 
the ball of his foot tell the slow boy to da 
so nevertheless. However, it is my con. 
tention that all sprinters either do or have 
in the past, used this rolling stride in their 
everyday walking, thus preparing for their 
superior speed. The slow boy can even 
over-emphasize this type of walking 
However, he must be cautioned against 
too long walks using this stride when he 
first adopts it. 

Other beneficial measures 
adopted by the slow individual. An exer- 
cise such as lying flat on the back with the 
hands behind the head and lifting one leg 
at a time, keeping the knee stiff, and pull- 
ing the cords in the back of the leg taut 
will help increase the stride distance. This 
stride distance is extremely important in 
many cases. Another excellent exercise is 
for the boy to lie flat on his back, pull one. 
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leg up, bending it at the knee and then 
quickly straightening it out as near per- 
pendicular to the body as possible. This 
will help in giving him the leg snap so es- 
sential to fast running. Caution must be 
given not to overdo stretching these ten- 
dons in the back of the knee as the length- 
ening process must be accomplished grad- 
ually. 


Coaches must not forget that each time | 


Charlie, Jack, or Ed give them a pain in 
the head, it is also a serious pain in the 
heart for the boy involved. While the 
ideas above are not cure-alls, they never- 
theless will enable the slow boy to pep up 


and give him something to do about his | 


weakness and if properly and faithfully 
followed, they will definitely improve his 
running speed. 


Principles of Play 


Construction 
(Continued from page 15) 


wide reverses, teams are pulling three men 
from the line, but all three are not ahead 
of the initial ball-carrier. 

3. No two linemen positioned together 
are pulled, except the two men on the end 
of the line away from the play and only 
then, when there is a back assigned to cut 
off men trailing the play. 


Other Linemen 


1. Cross checking—one man is sufficient 
to check a man providing he does not have 
to hold him long (Diagram 6). Check 
blocks do not have to be aggressive; in 
fact, often it helps the defense if the men 
checking make a charge, as it shortens the 
distance to the ball-carrier for another de- 
fensive man. 

The charge of 2, in an attempt to close 
the hole left by 3 in pulling out, reduces 
the distance the defensive tackle has to 
run to reach the ball-carrier. 

2. Do not expect a single man to drive 
a defensive man in, when the defensive 
man is stationed in an outside position. 
The defensive man must be playing at 
least “head on” the offensive man in order 
to drive him in. 

3. Blocking around the hole—two men 
should take the defensive man on each 
side of the hole unless the blocker has an 
excellent angle and (or) does not hold the 
man long. 


Blocking Defensive Backs 


1. Both backers-up must be blocked ex- 
cept on end runs and occasionally on off- 
tackle plays. At least one must always be 
blocked. 

2. The halfbacks must be blocked on 
end runs and off-tackle plays. 








In conclusion, there has been no attempt | 
made here to go into detail on the tech- | 
nique or principles involved in the various | 


types of offense used. The foregoing 
statements are guides for play construc- 
tion which are general to all systems. 
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Appreciation . 


To you many, many Coaches and Athletic Directors throughout 
the land who placed your faith in the IVORY SYSTEM, and trusted 
your valuable Athletic Equipment to our safekeeping and servicing 

—we extend to you our heartfelt thanks. In return for your confidence 
in us, we protected your Equipment against every possibility of loss 
or damage, and we did for you the Finest Reconditioning Work 

that it was possible to do. 


You helped us to make it the busiest year in 
the long history of the IVORY SYSTEM— Pawnlt\\\i\\h 
THANKS AGAIN — THANKS A LOT! \\\\\ 
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